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The Couer... 


Our cover this month shows 
Charles H. Moore, manager of 
Dundee Ranch, Lutz, astride his 


cow pony rounding up some of the 
35 Angus steers to be sold this 
spring. Mr. Moore says these six 
month old steers will be sold to 
youngsters who will fit them out 
for showing in 1959 Annual Fat 
Stock Show and Sale, Tampa. 

Dandee Ranch is owned by 
Ralph J. Cordiner of General Elec- 
tric Company. 
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in touch with us regarding delivery dates 


ONLY A SETBACK 
_.. NOTHING: MORE 


The December freeze came at a time when our citrus 
nursery stock was almost completely dormant. As a 
consequence, very little physical damage is apparent. 


Of course, there is some loss of foliage but only a slight splitting 
of bark on the trunks here and there 


In order to allow our trees to regain full vitality, we have 
declared a ‘‘shipping holiday” at least until the first of March. 


Customers who have already placed orders are asked to keep 


To others who will 


be needing trees, either for replacements or new plantings, we 
have this to say—we will have plenty of trees available on Rough 
Lemon, Sweet Orange, and Cleopatra Mandarin, for spring and 
summer planting and also for next winter, while unfortunately, 
many other nurseries were completely wiped out by the freeze. 
We predict the demand for trees will far exceed the supply, and 
we urge that you contact us promptly 


And remember this—our trees are certified nema- 
tode free, and there will be no advance in prices. 


Our consultation service is free 
of charge. In Orlando, it's 


R. W. (Bob) Parker—GA 3-6839. 


Give him a call. 


SAINT MARY 
NURSERIES 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 


“DEPENDABLE SINCE 1882" 
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‘KILLER’ ANTS 


Literally speaking, ants can 


be murder to small citrus 
trees. 
Dr. L. W. Zeigler, Uni- 


versity of Florida fruit crops 
professor, says ants have been 
known to kill young orange 
trees. So if they are nesting 
around the base of one of 
your trees, and crawling up 
and down the trunk, better 
get out the chlordane. 

A 5% dust applied at the 
junction of the trunk and soil 
will do the trick. However 
the treatment may have to be 
repeated at intervals — the 
dead ants form a bridge over 
the poison, allowing other 
ants to cross it. 











COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 9-11: Hillsborough 
Agricultural Fair, Plant City. 


County Junior 


Jan. 11: Florida Jumping Frog Contest, 
Plant City. 
Jan. 11: Santa Fe Polled Hereford Sale, 


Alachua. 
Jan. 15-18: Pasco County Fair, Dade City. 


Jan. 16: Gulfstream-El Clair Sale, Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Jan. 21: All Breed Registered Bull Sale, 
Ocala. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 1 Manatee County Fair, 
Palmetto. 

Feb. 1-2: RC A Rodeo, Homestead. 

Feb. 3-8: Southwest Florida Fair, Fort 
Myers. 


Feb. 4-15: Florida State Fair, Tampa. 

Feb. 11-12: Sth Winter Poultry 
Program, Tampa. 

Feb. 13: 
Tampa. 

Feb. 14: Sun Lake Vacation Sale, Lutz. 

Feb. 20-23: Kissimmee Valley Show, Kis- 
simmee. 

Feb. 21-23: Silver Spurs Rodeo, Kissimmee. 

Feb. 23-Mar. 1: Central 
Orlando. 


Annual 


State Fair Quarter Horse Day, 


Florida Fair, 


7 7 5 


Koulsmar/ re 


1. Why is the salt content of the 
Great Salt Lake so high? 

2. In golf, who drives after the 
first hole? 

3. Are all 
eggs? 

4. What was man’s first weapon 
in warfare? 

5. The drink made from the juice 
of apples is called cider. What is 
the drink made from the juice of 
pears called? 

6. Is smothering it with earth 
always a sure method of putting out 
fire? 

7. What is 
mercury? 

8. How old was Noah when the 
Ark was completed? 

9. Did Magellan actually make 
the first voyage around the world? 

10. What is “alluvial” soil? 


(Answers on page 35) 








birds hatched from 


another name for 
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FIND OUT ABOUT THE NEW 


HALE “Torrent” 


Self-priming Portables 


Quality-built, quick-starting Pumping 
Units designed for High Volume 
at Low Cost! 

Model 20T Gasoline Engine 

Pumps over 7000 U.S. gallons per hour 
Engine includes Exhaust Valve Rotator—a 
must with modern fuels for insurin r f 
trouble-free service 


Model 15TP Pedestal Pump (for 3 
power 
Model ISTPE Electric Motor 





The versatile “TORRENT” has large-passage 
open impeller for “clogless’’ operation—pay 


its way around farms as a portable unit for 
‘on-the-spot’ filling of tanks with water 
liquid fertilizer, etc.; also for small irrigatior 


jobs, stand-by water systems and emerger 
fire fighting 
HALE Irrigation Pumping Units are sold 
thru Distributors well qualified to design 
a System best suited to YOUR needs 
IT WILL PAY YOU to send today for Bulletin 
No. 363 on the Hale ‘“TORRENT and 
the other useful information on irrigation 
Please state your source of water and 
of acres to be irrigated 

IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


INSHOHOCKEN PA 
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“During the 1955-56 growing season | used DiTHANE M-22 


CK TL Aae 
a exclusively on over 1000 acres of tomatoes. Disease control 
was excellent...In spite of generally poor growing condi- 
tions my overall average yield was 350 field boxes per acre, 
Resin [\/\ which was highly satisfactory under the year’s conditions.” 


JOHN W. CAMPBELL, John W. Campbell 


ty, 
* 
Growers like Farms Co., Goulds, Florida 
DITHAN é PA. 2 x ‘We have used DITHANE on tomatoes and several other crops 
...more than 10 years... For our last three tomato crops 


we have used a lot of DITHANE M-22 and are very pleased 


fe a cal tomato with the disease control it gave us. Fruit quality has been 
superior, and all things considered, | believe DITHANE M-22 
cli is the outstanding tomato fungicide available today.” 

.¥ ISEASES LOYD D. WITT, Witt Bros., 
ZT ' Fort Pierce, Florida 
= dont 

ey oe 


bee There’s no argument anywhere about the value of 
DirHANE M-22 for overall tomato disease control. About 
(+) (-) the only difference is that some prefer spray powder— 


others blended dusts available from your local dealer. 


Either way, this maneb fungicide helps you get lush, 
rich green foliage and outstanding yields. 


a 


Convenient packages meet ! 

tank capacity requirements DITHANE CO MINORS THEM ALL 
Tank Capacity __ Bags of DITHANE M-22 
200 gallons dae 3 tb; bag Late blight Early blight 
300 gallons one 41% lb. bag | 
400 gallons hes Sth, bobs Gray leaf spot Anthracnose 
500 gallons two bags—3 Ib. + 4% lb. ‘ 

s Septoria leaf spot 
Also packed in 50 Ib. drums 





Chemicals for Agriculture 


ik ROHM & HAAS 


——S COM PANY 


DITHANE ts a@ trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in ———— WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
principal foreign countries. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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“RF 
LORIDA poultrymen have a 


most interesting session in store tor 
them at the 5th Annual Program 
held, February 11-12, in conjunc 
tion with the 1958 Florida State 
Fair, Tampa.” 

So states Sam O Quinn, superin- 
tendent of the event. This vear's 
program has been packed into two 
evenings—with no day speakers sO 
that more producers may attend. 
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1958 Winter Poultry Program 


3oth sessions will open at 7:15 
P.M. Speeches will begin at 7:45 
P.M., and be followed by question 


and discussion periods. 


“Trends in Poultry Nutrition” by 
Dr. E. I. Robertson, director of 
poultry nutrition, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pennsy]l- 
vania. The speaker holds a bache- 
lors degree from Louisiana State 
University, a master’s degree from 


Washington State College, and a 
Ph.D from Cornell University. 
Dr. Robertson has taught poul- 





ROBERTSON 


try nutrition, in- 
cubation and 
brooding, com- 
mercial poultry 
farming, and 
poultry market- 
ing. In 1947, he 
organized a ser- 
ies of confer- 
ences for bring- 
ing the benefits 
of research to 


1998 FULO-PEP CHICK STARTER 


grows sound-bodied, sturdy 


CHICKS WITH A FUTURE! 


Ful-O-Pep’s restricted feeding plan 


SAVES:400 PER 1000 BIRDS 


You buy only 2 lbs. Chick Starter—5 lbs. Growing Mash per 
bird on range on the Ful-O-Pep Restricted Feeding Plan. You 
save up to 8 lbs. total feed per bird, over forced-feeding plans, 


or about 40¢ per bird! 


Simplified plan makes feeding easy 


You feed only 5 lbs. of Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash per 100 
birds—5 days a week. Feed oats every day. It’s that simple! 
Ask your Ful-O-Pep Dealer how you, too, can grow big, prof- 
itable pullets ... and save about 40¢ per bird! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


makers of dependable feeds for over 75 years 





98% 





GROWS BIRDS FIT...NOT FAT 


Give your baby chicks the extra growth power they 
need to grow sound, sturdy bodies and strong, rug- 
ged bones. Start ’em on new, nutritious Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter. It grows chicks fit... not fat! 


OR MORE OF CHICKS LIVE 

New vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep is highly fortified with 
vital health ingredients to give your chicks more 
vim and vigor... added life protection, too. Many 
poultrymen report over 98% livability, some 100%. 
What better insurance can you provide for your 
future layers? 


BUILDS AMERICA’S BEST PULLETS 


For 15 years in the National Egg Laying Tests—birds 
grown on Ful-O-Pep Feeds averaged laying more 
eggs, and bigger eggs, than birds grown on other 
feeds .. . official proof that Ful-O-Pep grows Amer- 
ica’s best laying pullets. 


PRODUCE 18 MORE TOTAL EGGS 


Research shows that pullets grown on the famous 
Ful-O-Pep Restricted Feeding Plan laid 18 more eggs 
than full-sisters grown on forced-feeding plans. Their 
eggs were bigger, too— averaging almost 114 ounces 
more, per dozen! 











distributors of 
feed. 

“Poultry — In- 
tegration — Its 
Cause and Ef- 
fect” by Dr. R. 
]. Krueger, poul- 
try specialist, 
Lindsey Robin- 





son Company, 
Roanoke, Vir- KRUEGER 
ginia. After receiving his master’s 


degree from the University of 
Florida (where he 
graduate assistant to Dr. H. G 
Hamilton, Agricultural Economics 
Department head) in 1949, he 
joined the USDA Marketing Re- 
search Branch in Washington 

In 1952, Dr. Krueger joined the 
Extension Service of Virginia Poly 
technic Institute as marketing spe 
cialist. He became, last year 
poultry specialist for the Lindsey 
Robinson, with the responsibility of 
developing a commercial egg pro 
duction program from Maryland to 
eorgia. 


served aS 


~ 


Wednesday Speakers 


“Possibilities of Eradication of 
CRD and Other Poultry Diseases’ 
by Dr. D. V. Zander. 
the West Coast, he 
Ph.D. degree in comparative path 


Re ired on 
received his 


ology from. the 
University of 
California 

His bac k 


ground includes 
work with tur- 
keys, chicken 
disease research, 
poultry case di 
and 
teaching. For 
two years, his research involved 
nearly full time on the production 
and testing of bronchitis virus and 
controlled field trials on the use 
of this virus for the immunization 
of chickens. 

“Feed Nutritionist Obligation to 
the Poultryman” by Frank L 
Coune, nutritionist, Jackson Grain 
Company, Tampa. He holds a 
masters degree in poultry 
dairy nutrition from the 
sity of Florida. 

In charge of 
research and nu- 
trition for Jack- 
son Grain since 
1950, he is re- 
sponsible for 
quality control 
in ingredients as 
well as the fin- 
ished product 
which goes to the customer. His 
knowledge, gained through field 
contacts with Florida poultrymen, 
and results of tests at the X-Cel 
experimental farm help formulate 
feeds tailored to the needs of the 
Florida industry. 





agnosis, 


ZANDER 


and 
Univer- 





COUNE 


Youth Poultry Show 


All persons planning to partici- 
pate in the Youth Show are re- 
minded that the entry deadline is 5 
P.M. on Feb. 3. Entry blanks and 
leg bands may be obtained by writ- 
ing; Sam O’Quinn, Poultry Super- 
intendent, Court House, Tampa. 








Pros and Cons of the 
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Concentrate Quality Question 


A MOVE TO RAISE minimum qual- 


ity standards for oranges going into 
frozen orange concentrate has been 
broadened to encompass the quality 
question as it affects fresh fruit 
shipments, canned _ single-strength 
juice, and chilled juice. 

Engaged in the comprehensive 
quality study is a 25-man com- 
mittee headed by Vernon Saurman 
of Clearwater. 

More than 100 industry repre 
sentatives attended a public hear- 
ing on the subject during the 
Florida Citrus Commission’s De- 
cember meeting. The Commission 
then voted to delay action, until its 


February meeting, on the contro- 
versial proposal which would 
require the raising of minimum 


quality standards for oranges ac 
cepted for concentrating. 

Appointment of the industry- 
wide committee by FCC chairman 
Key Scales of Wiersdale followed. 
The committee was instructed to 
broaden the scope of the study io 
include other citrus products as 
well as concentrate. 

The quality question was brought 
into focus when the industry com- 
mittee of concentrators (set up 
under state law) recommended in 
November that a minimum 10-1] 
solids-acid ratio be required for 
concentrate oranges. 


Azainst Proposal 


However growers and shippers 
attending the FCC’s public hearing 
last month largely opposed the 
move. Some spokesmen against the 
propesal said it would tend to force 
low-grade oranges into already 
overcrowded fresh and __ single- 
strength juice channels. They main- 
tained that any move to improve 
concentrate quality from the raw 
fruit angle should also apply to 
fruit for other outlets. 

Opponents also said it would hurt 
interests cf growers and shippers 
by keeping packing house elimina- 
tions from being used for concen- 
trate during certain periods. They 
further argued that buyers might 
mix low ratio crops with higher 
ratio fruit in the field—thus defeat- 
ing the purpose of the proposal, but 
forcing down prices on low ratio 
oranges delivered unmixed at can- 
ning plants. 


Concentrators’ Stand 


Concentrators stressed the fact 
that most of Florida’s oranges now 
go into their product. They empha- 
sized the point—which was backed 
by research men—that it is impos- 
sible to make high quality concen- 
trate if it contains the juice of very 
low-ratio oranges. They also said 
that nearly all oranges will meet 
the 10-1 ratio requirement if left 
on the trees long enough. 

A representative of the state in- 
spection service said that a check 
over the past five-year period 


showed that “on the average, 


tewer 


than a million boxes a season would 
have been affected by the proposed 


higher ratio. 


Several opponents of the 


proved standards made the po: 
that concentrators do not have 


When 
magnesium 
deficiencies 

let your 


crop 


drop 


Avoid these magnesium 
deficiency signs 


INTE? NATIONAL MIN 


POTASH DIVISION 


im- 
nt 


LO 





ERALS 


JANUARY, 1958 
buy low ratio fruit unless they want 
to, whether there is a regulation on 
the matter or not 

Processors however take the posi- 
tion that some minimum is needed 
in order to guard against the 
bility that one or two plants might 
cut quality in order to gain a 
competitive advantage, thus forc- 
ing others into the action. 

The 
Commission's “Special 
on Fruit Quality” 
for the sec 


possi- 


same 


first general meeting of the 
Committee 
is tentatively set 
January. 


( nd week ™m 
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Florida Farm Income 
Florida farmers, growers and 
ranchers dic quite well for them- 


selves — financially speaking — in 
1956. 

They realized a net income of 
$5,340 per farm last year, a gain 
of 32% over the average for the 


previous six years. This per-farm 
figure was over twice the national 
average of $2,432 and gave Florida 


a rank of third place among the 
18 states, according to the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce. 





You lose citrus yield, quality, and top profits when magnesium 
deficiencies strike. When leaves close to the fruit show a yellowing near 
the midrib, they’re telling you about an already-serious shortage of 
available magnesium. Soon, leaves and fruit may drop, and twigs on 
defoliated branches become susceptible to infection. Many twigs may die, 
reducing next year’s flowering and crop potential. 

You can stop magnesium deficiencies before they start—with 


Sul-Po-Mag, 


magnesium from Sul-Po-Mag 


a combination of sulphate of potash and sulphate of 
magnesia that most Florida fertilizer manufacturers add to their complete, 
mixed fertilizers. Fast-acting, readily-available, 


water-soluble 


—also called SPM — goes right to work 


correcting soil deficiencies. You get Sul-Po-Mag in premium fertilizer 
bearing the SPM seal. See your fertilizer dealer—get positive protection 
against magnesium deficiencies for just pennies per tree. 


SPM 


PREMIUM 





SHER GN 
. 7 .) 


ble 
2504 e4 


This seal guarantees fertilizer contains 





Iphate of Potash-Magnesia 
22% KgO — 18% MgO 


MgSO4) 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 


ILL. 
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TAILOR-MADE TO RESIST 
| HELMINTHOSPORIUM BLIGHT 


Florigold Hybrid Sweet Corn 


Plant breeders at three of Ferry-Morse’s 
research centers .. . in Florida, Michigan, 
and California . . . pooled their skills to 
bring you Florigold—the hybrid sweet corn 
that is highly tolerant of Helminthosporium 
turcicum, even under severe blight 
conditions. 


Florigold matures 3 days earlier than 
Golden Security. Plants are about 6% feet 
tall. Ears borne about 3 feet above ground 
are easy to snap, and average 734” to 
4%" long—just right for packing 5 dozen 
to a crate. Tip fill is good. Kernels (14 to 
16 rows) are rich, medium-light gold, 
narrow, and medium deep. 


SOUATEL DOLOMITE 


Disease resistance, combined with quality, 
kernel color and size, makes Florigold a 
superior, high-yielding shipping corn. For 
more information on Florigold’s outstand- 
ing performance in Florida, check with our 
representatives in Tampa. 


~u 
& 


lot 
=) 


Ue. 
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FERRY == MORSE 


SEED CO. 


1407 Fifth Avenue, Tampa ° Phone 4-1163 


Detroit, Michigan z Mountain View, Calif. 


GOOD COW CARE 


includes CORONA.” 


Never neglect minor udder 
injuries. Avoid costly major in- 
fections with the healing help of 
Corona. It's Lantiseptic! Massage 
swollen udders with rich, protec- 





tive Corona, Leaves a weather 
resistant film. Quick comfort for 
irritated teats. At druggists or direct 


PHONE: BRADENTON 2-1411 








postpaid. 2 Ib. can $1.10 

Trial Sample 10c. Write today! 

CORONA, Dept. X53 Kenton, O 
IDEAL IN THE HOME. TOO. for chap- 
ped, cracked, chafed or dry skin. cal- 

louses. and ati minor healing needs. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


By Fred P. Lawrence 
Citriculturist 


Florida Agricultural Exte 


Dormant Spray— 
Most Important 


The dormant spray which is 
usually applied in January or early 
February, is possibly the most im- 
portant single spray application of 
the year. Through the correct 
combination of spray materials, 
insects and diseases can be con 
trolled; the spray can also be used 
to supply certain nutritional ele 
ments necessary for the growth 
and development of the tree 


Time for a Check-up 


The month of January is the 
time for groves to be checked for 
pest infestations and_ nutritional 
deficiencies. At this time—while 
there is less foliage on the trees 
than at any other period—growers 
should become familiar with any 
insect, mite, disease, and nutritional 
problem so that needed control 
measures may be applied before 
the appearance of the spring flush 
of growth, when spraying must be 
kept to a minimum. 

Check trees now and apply those 
materials that will reduce or elim 
inate later problems. 


What to Look 
For and Where 


The insects and mites to be con 
sidered and their locations are as 
follows: 

Purple scale—leaves, twigs, and 
fruit; red scale—leaves and fruit; 
mealybugs—clusters of fruit be- 
tween leaves and fruit, and on tree 
trunks; rust mite—leaves especially 
in tree tops; purple mites—leaves 
and green twigs; Texas citrus mites 
—leaves (usually on the upper 
surface); and six-spotted mites 
almost always found on the under- 
surface of leaves and usually on 
inside foliage first. 


Plan the Spray 
Program Now 


After the grove has _ been 
checked, a spray program can be 
planned for the first half of the new 
year, based on two factors: how 
numerous are scales and mites and 
where are they located? An imme- 
diate scalicide application may be 
needed where purple scales are 
numerous enough to cause a severe 
leaf or fruit drop, but a few 
purple scales on leaves and twigs 
may not necessitate spraying be- 
fore post-bloom or even next 
summer. 

Florida red scale poses a slightly 
different problem. More careful 
checks for this pest are needed 
because it is usually unevenly dis- 
tributed, being more numerous on 





parts of trees and scattered small 
areas in a grove. If the population 
is high, it should be controlled 
before the new flush of growth 
appears because red scale crawlers 
will move onto new foliage and 
cause a serious distortion of the 
leaves. If the population is low, 
spraying should be delaved until 
post-bloom when a better kill may 
be obtained because a higher per- 
centage of the scale will be in the 
younger stages. 

If the mite problem is found to 
be acute, immediate control will 
be necessary. The dormant spray’s 
chief purpose is to eliminate an 
early build-up of insects and dis- 
eases and to keep nutritional defi- 
ciencies to a minimum. 


The East Coast Problem 


In the Indian River area, from 
Sebastian southward, either dor- 
mant or post-bloom applications of 
scalicides are very effective against 
purple scale and may be used 
in preference to summer appli- 
cation. Growers in this area 
are advised to include a scalicide, 
preferably parathion, in the dor- 
mant application. 


Citrus and Weather 


Growers have no control over 
the weather. But they can exert 
some control over their citrus trees 
and in so doing, lessen cold injury 
to them. 


Possibly the most important fac- 
tor influencing the susceptibility of 
citrus trees to cold injury is the 
degree of dormancy of the trees at 
the time cold weather comes. Trees 
in an active state of growth are 
much more severely injured by 
cold than are those that are some- 
what dormant. Citrus trees are 
evergreens and never become fully 
dormant and are never able to 
withstand temperatures as low as 
those tolerated by deciduous trees. 

Any practices that tend to stimu- 
late growth during the late fall 
and winter should be reduced or 
left off altogether. Spraying with 
oil, heavy irrigation, heavy ferti- 
lization and especially pruning and 
deep cultivation have a tendency 
to stimulate growth. 

Soil moisture is important in the 
cold resistance of citrus trees since 
freezing is a drying or dehydrating 
process. Trees suffering from the 
lack of water when freezing 
weather occurs are generally more 
severely damaged than those with 
optimum levels of moisture. 

Caution: heavy irrigation just be- 
fore a severe cold frequently 
results in more cold injury than 
would occur to trees or drier soil— 
especially if the trees had been 
suffering from the lack of moisture 
prior to the irrigation. 

Healthy trees under normal 
conditions will naturally survive 
more cold—which should serve as 
an incentive to growers to keep 
their trees free of insects and 
disease, to fertilize (using rather 
constant ratios, amounts and tim- 
ing of application) and to main- 
tain adequate soil moisture. 
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Swift's 
GROWERS’ 
ADVISORY 
SERVICE 













..-helps you solve your 
management problems 


Your fruit and vegetable crops will have the constant, expert 
attention necessary for fop yields and quality when you call 
on Swift’s Growers Advisory Service. Let your Swift Repre- 
sentative help you decide what feeding, spraying, dusting 
and cultural practices will make the most money for you. 

Through proper training and experience the Swift Represent- 
ative is able to recognize insect and disease infestations before 
serious problems develop. Regular inspections of groves, crops 
and pastures, along with proper soil and plant food recom- 
mendations insures good yields of high quality. It’s a service 
you can’t buy at any price, but Swift offers it to you free 
of charge. 

For higher yields, higher quality and crop maturity that 
closely parallels peak market periods, contact one of Swift’s 
Florida Representatives listed here. 


Agricultural Chemical Division 
WINTER HAVEN and aestanneg BEACH 
a Ie Ne ee. VF 
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Pact 





SWIFT'S GROWERS ADVISORY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


L. D. ALDERMAN 

Box 36 

Wimauma, Florida 
WALTER P. BASS 
2506 Center Street 
Orlando, Florida 

H. E. BUCKLEY 

Box 341 

Vero Beach, Florida 

P. J. DRISCOLL 

Box 333 

Clermont, Florida 

4. M. FENNELL 

Box 295 

Tice, Florida 

J. H. HALE 

1021 Paseo Andorra 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Cc. C. HELMS 

Box 922 

Nomestead, Florida 

J. W. GRAY 

676 Ave. F. SE 

Winter Haven, Florida 
P. M. SCHAILL 

115 S. Charleston Ave. 
Ft. Meade, Florida 

Ww. V. WEBB 

3607 Corona Street 
Tampa 9, Florida 

F. L. WILSON 

243 SE 7th Awe. 
Deerfield Beach, Florida 
E. tL. WOOD 

1722 “C" NW 2nd Ave. 
Box 2123 University Sta. 
Gainesville, Florida 
GEO. GARRARD, JR. 
830 E. Stuart 

Bartow, Florida 
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proven in the fields! 





If you’re packing in corrugated cartons, you'll 
be packing better with PRESSEAL. 


For information on 


PRESSEAL .... 


PATENTS PENDING 


GROWERS CONTAINER CORPORATION 


PLANTS IN SALINAS AND FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA AND JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





HEADQUARTERS in SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


SALES OFFICES — CALIFORNIA: Salinas, Fullerton, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa Rosa, E! Centro, Fresno . FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami Springs, Orlando 
ARIZONA: Phoenix «* LOUISIANA: New Orleans «+ GEORGIA: Atlanta «+ ILLINOIS: Chicago * ALABAMA: Birmingham + SOUTH CAROLINA: Greenville 








Florida State Fair: 


FLORIDA 


The World's Bé 
Winter Exposition 


[es HARD TO BELIEVE. Neverthe- 
less, it is true— 

The 1958 Florida State Fair, to be 
held February 4-15 in Tampa, will 
be bigger and better than any of 
its 52 highly successful prede- 
cessors! 

Visit the fair—several times—and 
see for yourself, suggests Carl D. 
Brorein, Fair president. In the 
meantime, to whet your anticipa- 
tion, here are a few of the 1958 
highlights: 

Steer Carcass Contest: The first 
ever to be held at any Florida fair 

. and featuring a uniq:e use ‘of 
color transparencies that will scoop 
the nation. 

Certified Meat Hog Contest: Last 
year, when open only to Florida 
swine producers, this was the first 
event of its kind anywhere; this 
year, it is open to the world. 


American National Honey Show: 


Another “first” in Florida fair 
history. 
Fine Arts Exhibitions: Once 


again a juried (competitive) art 
show, plus an exhibition of some 
of the top crafts work in the 
United States. 

Unusual Flower and Horticul- 
tural Displays: A blaze of color and 
beauty you will long remember. 
Many of these displays will be 
changed daily or every other day 
to keep them at their peak of love- 
liness, according to horticulture 
superintendent R. G. Willis. 






ange 


ORCHID 
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S BY THE THOUSANDS will again bedeck the floor—and livestock o 


Vegetables and Fruits Galore: 14 
county exhibits will reflect all the 
glory of Florida’s agricultural im- 
portance and the states many 
harvests. 


In addition, there will be the 
usual—and always outstandingly- 
fun-filled Gasparilla pirate invasion, 
colorful Shriners parade, exotic 
Ybor City night illuminated Gaspa- 
rilla fiesta, charmingly-costumed 
children marchers, breath-taking 
thrill shows, spine-tingling auto 
races, and the _ entertainment- 
packed Royal American Shows’ 
midway. 

More than $55,000 in prizes are 
being offered by the Florida State 
Fair and Gasparilla Association, 
Inc. Many other cash prizes and 
valuable trophies are also being 
offered by breed associations, trade 
units, affiliated industries, and by 
interested groups and individuals, 
according to Fair manager J. C. 
Huskisson. 


Steer Carcass Contest 


The first annual Steer Carcass 
Contest—an educational project 
emphasizing the end product of 
beef—is tied into the national pro- 
duction performance testing move- 
ment, reports assistant Fair manager 
M. E. Twedell. Since it is being 
held in conjunction with the 4th 
annual Fat Stock Show and Sale, 
it is open to qualified 4-H and FFA 
members only. 


s = 





ct * we ex 


f the appropriate 


sex—during the 1958 Parade of Champions. Pictured above is the 1957 grand champion 
Angus female, owned by Gulf Stream Farms, Fort Lauderdale 
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display last year, will abound at the 1958 Florida State Fair. 


Fat stock champions will be ex- 
cluded for participation in the steer 
carcass contest. The next top 30 
on-foot animals will be eligible— 
provided they have been graded as 
prime or top choice animals and 
provided the buyers of the animals 
are agreeable. 


Judging will be on the basis of 
(a) heavily fleshed carcasses hav- 
ing uniform, yet not excessive, fat 
covering; (b) high percentage of 
carcass weight in the more desir- 
able cuts, and (c) high quality in 
both the flesh and fat. Three weight 
classes will be judged: heavy, 
medium and lightweights. 


Winners will be announced and 
awards made during the orchid- 
strewn Parade of Champions at 5 
P.M. on Thursday, February 13. 
And here’s where the unique use of 
color transparencies comes in: 


In most carcass contests through- 
out the United States, winning en- 
tries are merely exhibited in cold 
storage units. Little information of 
much value accompanies these 
displays 


However things will be vastly 
different in the Florida State Fair 
steer carcass contest. Color trans- 
parencies of the winning carcasses 
will be projected on a screen during 
the Parade of Champions. Shown 
with them, for comparison pur- 
poses, will be carcasses of ordinary 
“standard grade” animals. Further- 
more, there will be a 20 to 25- 
minute detailed commentary upon 
all the pictures shown. 


Much of the credit for setting 
up this program goes to Dr. T. J. 
Cunha, head of the University of 
Florida animal nutrition and hus- 
bandry department, and to the four 
judges: Dr. A. Z. Palmer, Dr. R. L. 
Reddish, J]. W. Carpenter and R. H. 
Alsmeyer, all of the University of 
Florida 


Carcass contest prize money, a 
tot! of $825, has been put up by 
the Retail Merchants Division, 
Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jim Gorman of Jacksonville, 
executive secretary of the group 


and a prime leader in its participa 
tion, plans to utilize the winners 
pictures and the judges’ comments 
in conducting consumer education 
programs throughout the state. 

The first American National 
Honey Show to be held in Florida 
is sponsored by the American Bee 
keeping Federation, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Florida State Fair in cooperation 
with the Florida State Beekeepers 
Association. Show dates will be 
February 4-8. 

Prizes more than $600 will be 
awarded to winners in the 10 
different honey classes. In addition 
silver trophies will be presented to 
the exhibitor scoring the highest 
number of points in each class. 


Other Livestock 


Dairy Week will be observed 
February 4-8. C. Hilton Boynton 
of Durham, New Hampshire will 
judge the various classes. The 
annual Ayrshire Sale will be held 
at 7:30 P.M. on Friday, February 7 

Beef Week will be observed 
February 10-15. Professor Robert 
A. Long of the University of 
Georgia will judge the Aberdeen- 
Angus, Heretord and Shorthorn 
cattle; Donald L. Wakeman of the 
University of Florida, the Brahman 
and Santa Gertrudis. 

Shown for exhibition purposes 
only will be two other breeds of 
registered cattle, Charolaise and 
Brangus. These exhibitions are re 
spectively sponsored by the Eastern 
Charolaise and Charbray Associa 
tion and by the Florida Brangus 
Association. 


Art Show 


Comprising the Jury of Selections 
and Awards tor the competitive art 
show, and famed throughout the 
nation for their art ability, are: 
Willis Woods, director of the 
Norton Gallery, West Palm Beach; 
Ferdinand Warren, art department 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Georgia, and Karl Zerbe of th: 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Ten-year study reveals 
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Key to the secret of higher soluble solids 
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content: Applying mixed fertilizers containing Spencer "Mr. N’” Ammonium Nitrate. 





How To Grow Oranges With 
Higher Soluble Solids Content: 


... and still save $11.48 per acre on your Nitrogen and Lime costs! 


( m you grow the kind of oranges 
that bring big money from frozen- 
concentrate producers? 


A ten-year study made by the 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station* 
indicates that you not only can—but 
you can actually cut your operating 
costs $11.48 per acre while you do 
it! Here’s how it works out: 


The frozen concentrate producers 
want oranges that have juice with a 
high soluble content. Tests 
made by the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion showed that the soluble solids 
content of citrus was considerably 
higher when the nitrogen source was 
ammonium nitrate. 


solids 


But tests also show that best results 
from any form of Nitrogen depend 
mostly on soil pH. 


Now, if your fertilizer program in- 
cludes lime plus a mixed fertilizer 
containing Spencer “Mr. N” Ammo- 
nium Nitrate (33.5% N), you not 
only give your fruit the Nitrogen it 
needs, but you can also supply the 
lime needed to correct soil pH—and 
still save yourself $11.48 per acre! 
Here are the actual figures: 

The Experiment Station recom- 
mends 200 pounds of actual Nitrogen 
per acre. That means 1,250 ; unds 
of 16% Nitrogen, or 600 pounds of 
33.5% “Mr. N”. Just look at the 


difference in cost: 
1,250 Ibs. of 16% Nitro- 
gen at $67.00 per ton..$41.88 


600 Ibs. of 33.5% Nitro- 
gen at $92.00 per ton.. 27.60 


You save 


(Average prices as of Nov. 1, 1957) 


That’s right. there’s over fourteen 
dollars difference per acre between 
33.5% Spencer “Mr. N” and any 
16% Nitrogen. 

But as the Florida Citrus Experi- 
ment Station’s ten-year study shows, 
no matter what Nitrogen source you 
use, you must apply lime, too. 


With 33.5% Spencer “Mr. N” and 
300 pounds of sulfur per acre, the 
usual lime requirement is 1,433 
pounds. With a 16% Nitrogen source 
and the same amount of sulfur, the 
usual lime requirement is about 633 
pounds. In dollars and cents: 


1,433 Ibs. of lime 
at $7.00 per ton............ $5.01 


633 Ibs. of lime 
at $7.00 per ton_........... 


WN IU onccnctecemeediee ee $2.80 


But don’t go overboard to make 
that $2.80 saving, because if you do 
buy 16% Nitrogen to save $2.80 
you'll be losing the $14.28 saving 
you could make by using 33.5% 
“Mr. N”! Let’s compare the two 
savings: 


Saving on cost of actual 
Nitrogen using 33.5% 


Spencer “Mr, N”.......... $14.28 


Saving on lime cost using 


16% Nitrogen.............. 2.80 
The difference.................. $11.48 


Yes, your net saving by using 
Spencer “Mr. N” Ammonium Nitrate 
is $11.48 per acre. And remember 
this: 





ADVERTISEMENT 


When you use “Mr. N” and lime 
you're not only saving money—you’re 
also correcting soil pH and supplying 
the kind of Nitrogen needed to grow 
oranges with higher soluble solids 
content. It’s easy to see why so many 
commercial groves and door-yard 
growers are switching to Spencer 











| 
| 


“Mr. N” as the Nitrogen source in | 


their mixed fertilizer! 

Next time you buy mixed fertilizer, 
be sure you specify Spencer “Mr. N” 
Ammonium Nitrate as your nitrogen 
source. 


*“Nitrogen Sources As Related To Yield 
And Quality of Hamlin Oranges” by John 
W. Sites, I. W. Wander and E. J. Des- 
zyck, Florida Citrus Experiment Station, 
Lake Alfred. 


Aamonium Nitrate 
SSFERTILIZER 





SAVES $11.48 PER ACRE and helps 
grow citrus with a higher soluble 
solids content — Spencer “Mr. N” Am- 
monium Nitrate. Ask your fertilizer 
supplier to use “Mr. N” in your mixed 
fertilizer. Spencer Chemical Company, 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. (Advt.) 








High Tree Stumps 
Lower Your Profit 


High stumps are monuments to 
wasted timber. 

Owners who allow their timber 
to be cut higher than the diameter 
of the tree in inches waste valuable 
wood. The most valuable portion 
of many trees is the butt log, 
according to Extension forester A. 
S. Jensen. 

Below are two examples of waste 
which would occur if trees are cut 
higher than a (for example) 10 
inch maximum height set on a log- 
ging operation: 


Cutting a 20-inch tree at 16 
inches, rather than 10 inches, 
would waste eight board feet 


Cutting a 25-inch tree at 16 inches 
would waste 14 board feet. 

At first glance, this may not seem 
much of a waste—but figure this 
for a sizable logging operation of 
several hundred trees. The value 
of waste in stumps cut higher than 
necessary often will pay for taxes 
on the land (where the trees once 
stood) until more timber is 
produced! 

The rule of low cutting does not 
apply to cypress and other swamp 
trees where enlarged trunk base 
makes low cutting impractical 








ed 
“I'd like to turn you loose with 
a 4% dust on our back 40.” 








take it up faster! 


FLEX-O-SEAL 


| PORTABLE Irrigation Pipe 






Quick-action, pressure-seal FLEXIBLE COUPLING allows 
pipe to lay on rolling, uneven terrain, requiring fewer elbows, 
tees, other fittings. Less friction loss. Less pump strain 
Disconnect any section without disturbing balance of line 
Pre-tested at 250 Ibs. pressure. Interchangeable galvanized 
or aluminum. 3” to 8” diam 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 
CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


3723 S$. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 32, Iilinole 


YOUR BEST CROP INSURANCE 

















Wind Machines Offer 


Partial, Not 


Protection in Freeze 


By Tuomas J]. HucHes 


“W, 
IND MACHINES alone are not 


a positive protection from cold in 
Florida. A seven to eight mile-per- 
hour wind will nullify the action 
of the large grove fans.” 

So reports Warren O. Johnson, 
meteorologist - in-charge of the 
Federal-State Frost Warning Serv- 
ice, Lakeland. However he adds: 

“In some cases they are of mater- 
ial benefit. In California, wind 
machines are used in conjunction 
with heaters and have decreased 
the number of heaters required 
and amount of fuel needed to pro- 
tect a grove.” 

Last month’s severe freeze in 
Florida was not entirely unantici- 
pated. A number of foresighted 
citrus growers—basing their action 
upon the law of averages—had 
already provided protection for 
their groves. 


First Florida Use 


During the 1950-51 season, Lake 
Garfield Nursery at Bartow—be- 
lieved to be the first in the state 
to try out the wind machines— 
purchased two 35-foot tall ma- 
chines. These towering monsters 
were powered by 25-horsepower 
electric motors, thermostatically 


controlled to cut on when the tem- 
perature dips down to 32 degrees. 

Last year the Bartow nursery 
purchased 


seven more of the 
















































































Positive, 


machines—one, electric driven; six 
with gasoline power units. It is 
believed that some 20 other wind 
machines have been placed in 
Florida since January 1, 1957. 

Nursery production manager Le- 
land R. Bryan reports that the Lake 
Garfield machines are designed to 
protect 10 acres of grove each. 
However the nursery also has wood 
and empty 55-gallon drums placed 
throughout its plantings to provide 
supplemental protection in case of 
extremely low temperatures. Fir- 
ing will begin when the tempera- 
ture in the area protected by the 
wind machines lowers to 28 
degrees. 

Federal-State Frost Warning 
Service personnel, who are keep- 
ing a close check on the machines, 
say they do not know how big an 
area machines will cover effect- 
ively. Fortunately there have been 
very few nights, since the advent 
of wind machines in Florida, cold 
enough to test them. 


Test Findings 


The first test of significance 
under Florida conditions thus far 
was the night of January 29-30, 
1955. That night, James G. Georg 
of the Frost Warning Service 
reported: 

It was a clear, cold, calm night 
with a moderate temperature inver- 


















































UPRIGHT 
HEATERS are 
well adapted for 
use in groves in 
conjunction with 
wind machines. 
Heaters should be 
lighted only 
when temperature 
dips to 32 
degrees or 

lower. 









































ANTICIPATING A COLD WINTER, a Lake Garfield Nursery employee checks a wind 


machine power unit. 


sion; the nursery not fired. 
The thermostat was set to turn on 
the machine at 32 degrees. One 
thermogram was located 210 feet 
from the wind machines; another 
was in an area unaffected by the 
machine. 


Was 


Minimum temperature reached 
at the check station 210 feet from 
the wind machine was 31.9 
degrees. At another check station, 
110 feet from the machine, the 
minimum recorded was 33 degrees: 
at a third check station, 310 feet 
from the machine, 30.5 degrees. 

No frost was observed within a 
310 foot radius of the machine 
which revolves 360 degrees. At 
all check stations located in nurs- 
ery areas unaffected by the wind 


machine, minimum temperatures 
ranged between 28 and 294 
degrees. Light to moderately 
heavy frost was observed over 
these latter areas. 

There was a slight damage 


to young tender growth throughout 
the nursery this night. But dam- 
age was more general in areas 
unaffected by the machine, and 
there were a few isolated instances 
of bark splitting in these areas. 


Wind Nullifies Fans 
Another night which looked 


favorable for testing the wind 
machines ended without results. A 





wind arose, which nullified the 
results of the large fans. As a 
consequence, the wind machines 
were turned off. 

On this second test night, a sta- 
tion located 30 feet above the earth 
surface showed that very light 
stirring at the high level prevented 
any temperature inversion, even 
before the ground wind increased 
from calm. This night showed 
that the wind machine will not 
raise temperatures when there is 
a natural wind. 

Meteorologists say it is possible 
for a temperature inversion on a 
calm night to be 10 to 12 degrees. 
In other words, the air may be 10- 
12 degrees warmer at a 35-foot 
altitude than at ground level. The 
wind machine's large propeller is 
so angled that it forces the warm 
air downward, thereby raising the 
temperature at ground level. 


Recent Findings 


The severe cold wave which hit 
Florida this past December 11-12 
provided another test for the wind 
machines. The fans were in opera- 
tion both nights; the nursery plots 
fired with wood placed there for 
such emergencies. 

On the night of the 11th, a wind 
was present—which resulted in lit- 
tle difference of temperature in the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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For Any Florida Crop...for Every Florida Grower 


JOHN DEERE offers feak Larning fouer 














HIGH, WIDE, and HANDY! 
daily work capacity and low operating and 
upkeep costs, a John Deere Hi-Crop will 
put profits into your pockets if your work 
calls for a high-clearance tractor. The 
2-3 plow “420,” shown in this photo, is one 
of three power sizes available in John 
Deere Hi-Crop Models. 


With big 


tart the New Year Right! Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
John Deere Tractor exactly suited to your farming operations. 
That’s the first step toward Peak Earning Power and Maximum Prof- 


its on your farm in 1958. 


Whatever crops you grow, you can 
enjoy savings in time and money... 
big work capacity .. . long, dependable 
service . . . and modern features for 
“take it easy” farming that only John 
Deere Tractors provide. 


Three Hi-Crop Models 


For tall, bushy, and high-bedded 
crops, the 2-3 plow “420” ... 4-plow 
“620” .. . and 5-plow “720” Hi-Crop 
Tractors provide 32-inch under-axle 
clearance and 48 inches between final 
drive housings, so crops won’t be dam- 
aged during that all-important late cul- 
tivating and spraying; wide latitude in 









wheel-tread adjustments; easy handling 
(power steering if you wish); and John 
Deere’s many modern features. 


Top Favorites for Grove Work 


Low-built, easy-to-handle John Deere 
Tractors in two power sizes are tailor- 
made for fast, economical grove work. 
The completely shielded 4-plow ‘‘620” 
Grove Model, only 55 inches high, and 
the 2-3 plow “420” Utility, with 50-inch 
hoodline height, slide easily under 
branches without damaging trees or 
fruit. Gasoline, LP-Gas, or all-fuel en- 
gines, and power steering are available 
for both models. The “620” Grove Tractor 
(LP-Gas), shown with a 
“GRL” Disk Harrow, provides 
6-speed transmission, “live” 


ROW-CROP TRACTORS 


hydraulic Powr-Trol, many 
For the smallest to the larg- other features you'll like. 
est row-crop farm, your John 
Deere dealer offers peak earn- 


The “420” Utility, with new 
slanted steering wheel and 
many other features for your 
convenience, is pictured with 
a “GRL” Disk Harrow. 


r 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


| 
The John Deere Credit Plan makes | John Deere Plow Co. @ Chamblee, Ga. 
it easy to own one of these new trac- | 
tors while it’s earning for you. 


ing power with work-saving 
features, long-lived dependa- 
bility, and maximum economy 
. . . in five power sizes, from 
the thrifty 1-2 plow “320” to 
America’s most powerful row- 
crop tractor, the 5-plow 
‘'720,'' pictured with a 
“KBY” Harrow. Gasoline, LP- 
Gas, all-fuel, and Diesel en- 
gines are available. 
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Please send free information on: 


0D Hi-Crop Tractors [] LP-Gas 
(0) 620 Grove Tractor [] 420 Utility 





([) 420 Row-Crop [] 320, 420 Standard 





JOHN DEERE 





JOHN DEERE 


“Wherever Crops Grow, There's a Growing 
Demand for John Deere Farm Equipment” State 


Name 





O Student 
R.R Box 
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Year-End Report on 


FLORIDA GROWER 


Agricultural Research, 
The Farmer’s Friend 


By C. A. 


Assistant 


STOOKEY 
Editor 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 


- 
as agricultural enterprise in 
the state was affected to some 
extent by the results of research 
work conducted by the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
during 1957. 

The soils department, headed by 
Dr. F. B. Smith, made tests of 
13,681 samples of soil. These were 
not merely tests for major elements 
such as nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
tassium and calcium. They were 
comprehensive tests to determine 
what combination of fertilizer ele- 
ments would give best results for 
a specific crop, and _ indicated 
needed soil management practices 
to improve the productivity of 
many Florida soils. 

Dr. W. K. Robertson of the Main 
Station and H. W. Lundy of the 
Suwannee Valley Station found 
that fertilizer is of little value to 
corn where no lime was applied. 
Even on plots where no fertilizer 
was applied, lime gave good 
response and improved the growth 
of corn tremendously. 

Yield of peanuts on unlimed 
land was 700 pounds per acre at 
the Suwannee Valley Station. Lim- 
ing increased the yield to 1,200 
pounds per acre. 


Agronomist E. S. Horner re- 


ported that tests over a three-year 
period of a new corn hybrid, Flor- 


ida 200, indicate that this hybrid 
outyields Dixie 18, and is similar 
to it in other respects. The new 
variety was released to seed pro- 
ducers this year. 

Dr. A. T. Wallace, in agronomy, 
announced that resistance to a new 
race of crown rust in Floriland 
Oats has been induced by thermal 
neutron radiations. This is the 
only known source of seedling 
resistance to this race in common 
oats. It will be used in develop- 
ing new rust-resistant varieties 


Control of Grasses 


Good control of certain peren- 
nial grasses is reported by Dr. E. 
O. Burt. He says two or three 
applications of dalapon (sodium 


2,2-dichloropropionate ) at rates of 
two to four pounds of the commer- 
cial material per acre have given 
very good (90%) control of ber- 
mudagrass, and that it shows 
promise for control of pangolagrass 
and torpedograss. 

He found also that good control 
of annual broadleaf weeds and 
annual grasses in corn was obtained 
for a period of six to 10 weeks by 
a pre-emergence application of 
simazin. It was applied at the rate 
of one or two pounds of the active 
ingredient per acre, with control 
amounting to from 85 to 95%. 

Another herbicide, EPTC, gave 





LIMED PEANUTS, on the right, yielded 1,200 pounds per acre; uniimed peanuts (left), only 
00 pounds. 
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nearly as good results when applied 
at the rate of five to 10 pounds 
active ingredient per acre. 
Citrus Discoveries 
In citrus, the big news was the 
discovery of control of russet with 
zineb. According to F. E. Fisher, 
Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment 
Station plant pathologist, research 
indicates that a July application 
of zineb may prevent fruit russet 
as well as more numerous appli- 
cations of sulfur, now widely used. 
Applied at the rate of one pound 
in 100 gallons between July 2 and 


August 3, 1956, zineb controlled 
russet on every variety tested. 
Duncan grapefruit treated with 


zineb July 17 yielded 99% bright 
fruit, while non-sprayed trees pro- 
duced only 1.5%. Ruby Red grape- 
fruit sprayed July 16 had 99% 
bright fruit, compared to 16% on 
non-sprayed. The fruit remaining 
on the showed no further 
development of russet up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. 

The search for a better control 
for spreading decline continued. 
However, Drs. R. F. Suit and E. 
P. DuCharme of the Citrus Station, 
say that as yet they have found 
nothing better than the pull-and- 
treat system. 

In a report made in April, Dr. 
J. R. Beckenbach, director of the 
Experiment Stations, said that 
research in the need for secondary 
and minor elements in citrus pro- 
duction since the mid-1930’s had 
been worth more than $90 million 
annually to the state’s citrus 
industry. That is three times the 
amount the state has appropriated 
for the Experiment Stations in 
their entire history 


trees 


Livestock Studies 

Florida’s livestock industry has 
expanded tremendously in recent 
years, and research has kept pace. 
Studies in silage showed that for- 
age stored as silage preserves more 
nutrients than when cured as hay, 
and when silage is good, cows 
rarely refuse or waste it. Silage 
takes up less space per ton than 








* “ 


wey 


IF THEY ARE TO SHOW A PROFIT, Bronze and Broad White turkeys should be marketed 
before they reach 18 pounds. 


hay and storage for it often costs 
less than for hay. 

At the North Florida Station, 
Quincy, F. S. Baker found that 
feeding 10 milligrams of stilbestro! 
to beef cattle increased gains an 
average of 0.26 pound per stee1 
daily, and that in feed cost it saved 
$1.14 per 100 pounds of gain. 

Dr. G. E. Combs, Jr., and Di 
H. D. Wallace, animal husband 
men, found that poultry feather 
meal (finely ground poultry feath 
res) is a good protein supplement 
for the pig when used as part of 
the protein supply. 

The Dairy Science Department 
headed by Dr. E. L. Fouts 
reported that green chopped al- 
falfa fed in dry lot to dairy cows 
as the only roughage, promises 
to be an excellent dairy feed in 
many sections of the state. Fed 
in this manner, it was consumed 
at an average of 100 to 120 pounds 
daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. 

Other experiments in dairying 
established that crimped oats are 
used as efficiently as ground oats 
by dairy cows, heifers and calves 
Cows prefer silage, made with 
alfalfa and pearl millet, with citrus 
pulp added, to plain silage, or that 
with snap corn as an additive. 

A turkey feeding experiment 
conducted by Dr. J. C. Driggers, 
now head of the poultry depart- 
ment in Georgia, showed that 
Bronze and Broad Whites should 
be dressed for market before they 
reach an average weight of 15 
pounds; and that Beltsville Whites 
should go to market before they 
reach an average of 10 pounds 
Pounds of feed required per pound 
of gain thereafter preclude th: 
possibilities of profit at current 
prices, he concluded. 


Food Technology 
During the year 1956-57 several! 
important findings resulted from 
the studies carried on in th 
Department of Food Technolog, 
and Nutrition, headed by Dr. R. 
A. Dennison, It was shown that 
Sweet corn can be precooled 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Growers tell why they prefer 
DuPont NUGREEN 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


for nitrogen fertilization 





R. L. and Karl Sickle, Dade County 


“We have used Du Pont ‘NuGreen’ on tomatoes for over three 
years and feel it is important to our success. Spraying ‘NuGreen’ 
regularly assures a constant supply of nitrogen to our tomato 
plants. This is particularly important during unfavorable weath- 
er. Airplane applications of ‘NuGreen’ during harvest time 
increase our yields without hurting quality.’’ 


Proven by growers themselves, and backed by twenty 
years’ testing, Du Pont ““NuGreen” is 45% nitrogen: 
It’s the nitrogen that works best for all crops. Put it 
on in foliage sprays or irrigation water and it boosts 
crops almost instantly. Apply ““NuGreen”’ by ground 
equipment or airplane and it resists leaching .. . 
stays in the root zone to feed crops right for healthy 


growth and higher yields. 


Sam Torcise, Dade County 


“T have been applying ‘NuGreen’ by spray and air- 
plane on my tomato and cucumber crops for a number 
of years now with very good results. Airplane applica- 
tions of ‘NuGreen’ on cucumbers are largely respon- 
sible for the very high yield per acre we have made.” 


“‘NuGreen” comes in free-flowing shot form, 80 
Ibs. to the bag. It’s concentrated (45% nitrogen), 
saves you time and labor in the field because there’s 
less to handle. Du Pont research gives you this ideal 
source of straight nitrogen. 

To leaf-feed citrus, use Du Pont “NuGreen”’ L-B. 
It is a special nitrogen formulation for feeding citrus 
safely through the foliage. 


Ask the distributor near you for Du Pont NUGREEN © 


Armour Fertilizer Co. 

Florida East Coast Fertilizer Co. 
Florida Favorite Fertilizer, Inc. 
Foremost Fertilizer Co. 


Fosgate Citrus Cooperative 
Glades Chemical Co. 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 

Hector Supply Co. 

Howard Fertilizer Co. 


QU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





International Minerals & Chemical Corp. Southern Agricultural insecticide, Inc. 
Kilgore Seed Co. Swift & Co. 
Marico, Inc. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Planters Exchange, Inc. 


Wilson and Toomer Fertilizer Co. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Dept., 1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NUGREEN 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 








Control of Insects Attacking 


Vegetable Crops in Florida: III 


FLormpA GROWER and RANCHER for 


How to Recognize and 


Control Tomato Pests 


By James E. Brocpon and 
E. G. KELSHEIMER 


: the 1956-57 season, 
tomatoes—Florida’s most important 
vegetable crop—had a total value 
of approximately $50 million from 
a harvested acreage estimated to be 
61,200. This represents about 28% 
of the total value of all commercial 
vegetables in the state. 

In the 1956 season, the fall crop 
of tomatoes was estimated to be 
15,400 acres; the 1957 winter crop, 
about 26,300 acres, and the spring 
crop of 1957, approximately 19,500 
acres. Almost half of the season’s 
crop, or about 30,000 acres, was 
grown in Dade County. 

Tomatoes are attacked by sev- 
eral insect pests, both in the seed- 
bed and in the field. It may be 
necessary to begin control measures 
before the seeds are planted and 
continue until the crop is harvested. 
This insect control program is more 
intense in the principal commercial 
tomato-growing areas of the state 
where a regular spray program is 
generally recommended. 


Major Insect Pests 


Worms (the southern army- 
worm, tomato fruitworm, fall army- 
worm), the serpentine leaf-miner 
and aphids are the major insect 





pests of tomatoes. The southern 
armyworm and the serpentine leaf- 
miner are probably the most im- 
portant. 

The serpentine leaf-miner has 
become a major pest since 1946. 
The adult, a fly about 1/20-inch 
long, is yellowish beneath and 
black on top. The larvae are the 
“miners” that feed between the leaf 
surfaces and make winding trails 
by eating the green-colored cells. 

Leaves that have many mines 
will dry and die. Leaf-miners cause 
light to moderate damage to 
tomatoes in the fall—but during 
December, January and February, 
these insects increase in abundance 
in many tomato-growing areas of 
the state. 

Abandoned fall tomato fields 
provide good breeding places for 
these pests. The adults emerge 
from seed-like pupal cases in large 
numbers and attack plants grow- 
ing for the spring crop, causing 
serious damage. 

The first damage is caused by the 
adults puncturing the cotyledonous 
leaves and feeding on the sap. 
Eggs deposited in these leaves 
hatch within a few days into tiny 
maggots which may be so abundant 


SERPENTINE LEAF-MINER injury to tomato leaves. 
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SOUTHERN ARMYWORM 


as to cause the death of the young 
plant. 


Southern Armyworm 


One of several armyworms that 
may attack tomato foliage and fruit 
in Florida is the southern army- 
worm. The adult, a moth with a 
wing expanse of 1% inches, has 
gray front wings with brownish or 
black dots and pearly white hind 
wings 

Young larvae, or the caterpillars, 
are greenish gray. On the thickened 
area toward the head are two 
prominent black spots on opposite 
sides of the body. They are gre- 
garious when young, and as many 
as 10 small larvae have been ob- 
served attacking a single green 
tomato fruit. 

Full-grown southern armyworm 
caterpillars are from 1 to 1% inches 
in length. They vary in color from 
dark gray to nearly black, with 
longitudinal yellow stripes. 


Tomato Fruitworm 


Most insects retain the same 
name, regardless of the host plants 
they may attack. However the 
tomato fruitworm—which occurs 
over the entire United States feed- 
ing on many crops—is an exception. 

When the species known as 
tomato fruitworm attacks corn, it 
is called the corn earworm. On 
cotton, it is known as the cotton 
bollworm. 





damage to tomato foliage. 


The adult, which is a dusty yel- 
low to gray moth, lays eggs that are 
yellowish-white and prominently 
ribbed. 

Upon hatching, the larvae craw! 
over the leaves and feed sparingly. 

They eventually find their way 
to the fruits—into which they cut 
holes or burrow, generally at the 
stem end. 

Due to its habit of seeking a new 
fruit each time it moults, a single 
caterpillar may damage several 
fruits. 


Fall Armyworm 


Still another armyworm that may 
cause serious damage to tomatoes 
is the fall armyworm. The adult 
is a moth that has grayish-brown 
front wings with a bluish-white bar 
near the wing tips and hind wings 
that are pearly white with a brown- 
ish margin. 

The full-grown caterpillar _ is 
shout 1% inches in length and 
brown in color, with a narrow 
yellowish-gray stripe along the 
middle of the back and brownish 
black stripes along each side. A 
white inverted Y on the front of th. 
head is commonly used to identify 
this pest. 

Aphids or plant lice are tiny, soft 
bodied insects with piercing-suck 
ing mouthparts. Besides sucking 


(Continued on page 26) 
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There’s greater durability, increased horsepower 
in Chevrolet's new engine lineup for ’58! There’s 
more hustle under the hood, more savings and 


stamina! 
New H tl] Toting in the fields or heading into town, these 
us e handy, handsome ’58 Chevy trucks make their own 
brand of country music... fast time. There’s pep 


aplenty in every engine —high-compression V8 
or thrifty 6—with output ranging all the way to 230 
or our h.p. A whole crop of new models are ready to short- 
cut tedious chores—including 4-wheel-drive pick- 


ups, panels and stakes that haul where even the 
wagon trails leave off. Drop into your Chevrolet 


Harm Hauls | dealer’s next time you’re over his way. . . . Chev- 
. rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHEVROLET TASK:-FORCE 58 “3. cee! 
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Rabbits 


Need 


Breeders 


a rabbit breeders almost 
have it made. 

Business is booming, initial out- 
lay for stock is relatively small, 
there are four multiple-young 
crops a year, mortality is low, 
diseases are few, medication and 
innoculation programs are non- 
existent, and the sky’s the limit 
for the future. 

In fact, there’s just one major 
drawback—the rabbit breeders in 
the state simply are not increasing 
their numbers as rapidly as the 
rabbits are! 

So claims Mrs. Oreen Hoblitzell 
of rural Tampa. And she ought to 
know whereof she speaks; she is 
(1) secretary of the South Florida 
(Hillsborough County area) Rabbit 
Breeders Association, (2) secretary 
of the Florida State Rabbit Breed- 
ers Association, and (3) state rep- 
resentative to the American Rabbit 
Breeders Association. Furthermore, 
her husband, John G. Hoblitzell, 
is president of the state group. 

Not only does Mrs. Hoblitzell 
make the claims, she offers facts 
and figures to back them up. Take 
stock, for instance: 


Initial Outlay 


As a general rule, initial outlay 
for pedigree stock ranges from 
$12.50 to $15 per animal for both 
bucks and does. Breeders, wish- 
ing to welcome newcomers to 
their ranks, quite often will charge 
the novice—who buys 10 does and 
one buck, enough to grow his own 
herd within one year—the lowest 
price. Commercial-scale operators 
buying replacement stock are 
usually charged the higher prices. 

First bred when six months old, 
“does” are in production one to 
five years. They have four litters 
per year. 

“You could make that five litters 
per year .. . if you want to burn 
out the does in one and one-half 
years,” comments Mrs. Hoblitzell. 


The gestation period is 30 to 32 
days. Does are re-bred when their 
young are eight weeks old and 
ready for sale as _ four-pound 
(liveweight) fryers. 


Litters range between six and 10 
young each. At least seven or 
eight young must be born—and 
saved—to make a profit. Breeders 


barely break even when litters 
average five or six babies. 
Diseases 
Diseases are few, and most of 
these are simple. The major dis- 


mucoid enteritis is not contagious. 

Mortality is low, seldom more 
than one baby per litter. And 
when the death loss goes above 
that one per litter, the breeders 
lose money. 

Like chickens, rabbits are kept 
in wire cages off the ground which 
have automatic watering systems. 
Ideally, each hole (cage) encom- 
passes 12 square feet per breeding 
doe and the young who share the 
cage with her. 


Culling 


Strict production records are 
kept, and used for culling non- 
producing does. Pointing to an 
example, Mrs. Hoblitzell explains: 

“Out goes this ‘free boarder’; 
she’s missed the last two times out. 
During that time, her feed (at 75 
cents per month) totaled $1.50— 
and don't forget her feed bill from 
birth to breeding. She'll only 


bring about $2.50 when sold, but 





PROUD OWNERS Mrs. Oreen Hoblitzell and her husband John are shown with their prize 

Californian buck which was named “best opposite sex” (equivalent to reserve champion) 

during the Florida State Rabbit Breeders Association’s semi-annual meeting show last month 
in Tampa. 


eases are (1) cold, (2) ear canker 
(caused by mites), which is easily 
treated with a mixture of camphor- 


ated oil and baby oil, and 
(3) mucoid enteritis. 
An intestinal disease, mucoid 


enteritis strikes only young rabbits 
between the ages of five and seven 
weeks. It may kill only one rabbit 
in a cage or entire shelter; or it 
may kill several. While govern- 
ment scientists don’t know the 
cause nor cure of this disease, it 
has been definitely established that 


that’s better than to keep on try- 
ing with no hope of results.” 

Culling is also done on the basis 
of selectivity. There’s no welcome 
in Hobby’s Rabbitry for a doe 
which consistently produces small 
litters. 


Unlike poultry producers how- 
ever, rabbit breeders do make one 
exception when culling—that’s in 
the case of “nurse does.” These 
are special animals which have 
few babies, but do have lots of 
milk. Consequently, as the name 
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implies, they are bred so that they 
may furnish milk for “orphans” or 
to members of an exceptionally 
large litter. 


Pedigree Stressed 


Pedigree is all-important to the 
rabbit breeder. Mrs. Hoblitzell 
points out: 

“Seven- to eight-week-old prop- 
erly selected pedigree rabbits will 
have a 56 to 63% dress-out. “Back- 
yard’ rabbits of the same age will 
have a 43 to 49% dress-out, only 
very occasionally going up to 52% 
dress-out. 

“The trouble with would-be 
breeders is that they buy any old 
kind of rabbit. Then they get dis- 
gusted and quit in six months, 
cussing out the rabbit business 
They sure would have saved them- 
selves a lot of trouble, time and 
expense if they had gotten pedi- 
gree rabbits in the first place. 

“Besides, the newcomer should 
not expect to make a profit for 
two years. Youth is the only hope 
of our business, but we want them 
to know the score when they join 
our ranks.” 

At the present time, Mrs 
Hoblitzell has 300 holes or 
“hutches,” most of them filled. She 
hopes to have, within two years, 
1,200-1,500 does and _ 150-200 
bucks. 


Californians Said Tops 


Most of her stock is now Cali- 
fornian, a cross breeding that was 
started in 1921 and awarded a 
standard of perfection 10 or 12 
years ago by the national associa- 
tion. She maintains: 

“Californians push back every 
other breed, commercially speak- 
ing. They are utility rabbits for 
show, meat and fur. Whereas 
most rabbits of four pounds live- 
weight dress out at from two to 
two and one-half pounds, a three 
and one-half pound liveweight 
Californian dresses out at better 
than two pounds.” 

While cold doesn’t hurt rabbits, 
heat does. Most of the shelters at 
Hobby’s Rabbitry—double rows of 
cages protected by widely over- 
hanging eaves—are located near or 
under shade trees. The one new 
shelter already constructed fea- 
tures an aluminum roof that is 
peaked and slotted at the top to 
allow ventilation. 

Other new sheltcrs, which will 
replace the old ones, will be in 
rows about 10 feet apart. In these 
separating rows, about five mul- 
berry trees per row—to be trimmed 
only at the bottom—will be planted 
to provide ventilation at the bot- 
tom and shade at the top. 

Rabbit manure is a valuable by- 
product; demand is always much 
greater than the supply. Mrs. 
Hoblitzell explains this by citing 
a Washington pamphlet which 
details comparative eel show- 
ing that rabbit manure has from 
two to four times as much potash 
as any other kind of manure; 1.5 
to 4.3 times as much nitrogen, and 
1.7 to 10 times as much phosphoric 
acid. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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For Better, 
More 
Profitable 
Vegetables... 
Use Phillips 66% 
High Nitrogen fertilizer 
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By S. E. Dow.inc 
Assistant Agricultural Engineer 
Agricultural Extension Service 


¢>... OF THE most important 
factors affecting the life of an 
internal combustion engine is the 
operating temperature. The belief 
that the cooler an engine runs the 
longer it will last is erroneous. 
Underheating is more of a prob- 
lem than overheating. Test data has 


proven that as operating tempera- | 
| ture increases on gasoline engines 
wear | 


to 
decreases, 


180°F.: cylinder 
fuel consumption de- 


| creases, and power increases. 


On a 60-hour gasoline engine 
an engine running 
against one running. at 


180°F., cylinder wear was more 


| than 26 times as high in the colder 


engine; fuel consumption was 25% 
greater in the colder engine, and 
the colder engine had 10% less 
horsepower available. 

Much of the excessive wear 
found in a cold-running engine 
comes from corrosion, coupled with 
the rubbing action of the piston 
rings over a corroded surface: 

When the piston travels down- 
ward, carbon dioxide and moisture 


| collect on the exposed cylinder 
| wall an forms a thin film of oxide. | 
This film is scraped off by the rings | 


on the upstroke of the pistons. A 
continuous repetition of this process 


| causes a high rate of wear. 


Nitrogen helps boost vegetable profits. It increases yields and pro- 
duces higher quality vegetables that bring better prices. And nitrogen 
gives you earlier and more uniform harvest dates to help reduce 
market risks. 

For your nitrogen needs, Phillips offers two high quality nitrogen 
fertilizers—Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate, 33.5% nitrogen, and 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate, 21% nitrogen and 23.8% sulfur. 

Both of these high nitrogen products are processed to give you free 
flowing application, which results in more even distribution and 
higher yields. 

See your fertilizer supplier today. Ask him about high quality 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate and Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate. 





@ Florida vegetables require the es- 
sential minerals in high quality mixed 
fertilizers. See your fertilizer manu- 
facturer or dealer for your mixed 
grades and ask him about high nitro- 
gen Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
and Ammonium Sulfate, for the extra 
nitrogen you need. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 


Houston, Tex., 6910 Fannin Street 
Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune Street 








In considering the above facts, it 


is easy to understand why a therm- | 


ostat is important in an internal 
combustion engine; why it should 
never be removed and discarded 
unless replaced with a new one. The 
thermostat properly working will 
cause your engine to warm quickly 
to the desired operating tempera- 
ture and maintain this temperature. 

Always allow the temperature of 
your engine to reach 160°F. before 
applying the load. This will allow 
the carburetor load adjustment to 
be set for a warm engine and will 
keep fuel consumption at a 
minimum. 

Since a cold engine needs a 
richer mixture for good operation, 
the operator who does not allow 
proper warm-up of his engine has 


| to provide a richer mixture by 


opening the load adjustment. The 
trouble is that after the engine 
warms up, the operator fails to 
restore the load adjustment to its 
proper setting for a warm or hot 
engine; therefore, a large percent- 
age of the fuel is wasted. 

Be sure that your internal com- 
bustion engine warms quickly to 
the desired temperature; then 
maintain that temperature. Adjust 
carburetor for load operation while 
engine is operating at the desired 
temperature. 

Your reward will be longer life, 
less repairs, less fuel, and more 
power. 


at | 


12 NOON, TUES., 








FLORIDA'S LARGEST 
SALE OF 
PUREBRED BULLS! 


OCALA 
BULL 
SALE 


‘Where Quality Is 
Plainly Marked’ 


JAN. 21, 1958 


SOUTHEASTERN 
LIVESTOCK PAVILION 


OCALA, FLA. 





All Breeds of Bulls Sell! 


Herefords 
Angus 
Shorthorns 
Brahmans 
Charbray 
Charolaise 
Santa Gertrudis 





All Bulls Will Be Graded and 
Sifted the Day Before the Sale 
and Grades Will Be Stamped 
on Each of the Bulls Selling 


Grading Committee This Year |s 


Composed of: J. O. Pearce, Jr., 
Okeechobee; Elliott Whitehurst, 
Williston; Alto Adams, Jr., Fort 


Pierce; Gilbert Tucker Cocoa; Jim 
Pace, Extension Animal Husband- 
man, Gainesville. 


Sponsored by 


MARION COUNTY 
CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 


For Information, Contact 
D. H. OSWALD 
Box 603, Ocala, Florida 




































“ 
een OF PRODUCTION are appar- 
ently ever increasing. Therefore 
cattle producers are keenly con- 
scious of the fact that everything 
possible must be done to increase 
income if ranch enterprises are to 
operate at a profit. 

Since the information obtained 
when the 1957 calf crop was 
weaned provides some of the most 
valuable aids for improving 1958 
production, now is an opportune 
time to survey the situation and 
begin working toward that end. 

First, let's consider briefly the 
factors which contribute to a high 
income from the calf crop. These 
include (1) weight of the calves, 
(2) quality or grade which, in 
determines 


turn, the price per 
pound, and (3) the number of 
calves weaned per cow bred. The 


question now becomes: 

“What can we do at this time 
to improve these factors in the 1958 
crop?” 

Adequate Feed Essential 

It is axiomatic that a satisfactory 
level of nutrition is essential for 
economical production. This means 
that cattle numbers must be ad- 
justed so that the cattle will have 
all the forage they can consume at 
all times during the year. 

Periods of starvation, even 
though of short duration, result in 
damage to the cattle that requires 
months of super-abundance of feed 
to repair. Thus winter forage must 
be provided through deferred graz- 
ing or by the feeding of silage or 
hay. 

Moreover, the protein needs of 
the animals must be met through 
supplemental feed when the quality 
of the feed is poor. 


Cull Low Producers 


The main item we wish to deal 
with in this discussion, however, is 
improvement in the inherent pro- 
ducing ability of the herd. A study 
of the calves produced by cows 




































































Increase the Income from 


Your 1958 Calf Crop 


By Dr. Marvin Kocer 


Animal Husbandman 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


running under identical conditions 
in the same pastures will reveal an 
astonishing difference in the income 
produced by different cows. 

For example: The bottom 10% 
of the calves from one of the 
station-owned herds last year was 
worth an average of only $40 while 
the top 10% averaged $92. Experi- 
mental evidence has shown that 
these differences in production are 
repeatable from year to year—that 
is, the low producers in 1957 will 
be the low producers in 1958 also. 

Culling of the low-producing 
cows and replacing them with 
heifers from good cows thus will 
improve income markedly. In fact, 
since low producing cows do not 
pay for their keep, it is an advan- 
tage to cull them even though they 
cannot be replaced this year. 

Persistent attention to this matter 
of culling the poor producers, year 
after year, is an essential element in 
improving the value of the calf 
crop. 


Breed Best to Best 


The next item that should receive | 


attention is that to produce the 
greatest number of good replace- 
ment heifers, the best cows should 
be marked or sorted out to breed 
to the best bulls. Thus the use of 
the good bulls will not be wasted 
on inferior cows. 

It is true that this will not add 
too much to the 1958 crop. But it 
is of extreme importance from a 
long-range point of view. 


Poor Performers 


A third item to watch for is bulls 
that are not doing a satisfactory job. 


Where multiple herd sires are 
used, it is not always possible to 
know just what bull sires certain 
cows. If the cattleman watches his 
herd closely, however, enough will 
be known about parentage so that 
bulls which do an inferior job can 
be spotted. 

Such bulls should be removed 
and replaced by a good prospect. 
The following illustrates how im- 
portant bulls can be: 

The offspring of one bull in a 
station-owned herd in 1957 were 
worth an average of $11 more per 
head at weaning time than calves 
sired by a bull of the same breed 
which was bred to comparable 
cows. This resulted in a difference 
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of more than $200 in the value of 
one calf crop alone! 


Sell Irregular Breeders 


Reproductive inefficiency is, of 
course, the factor that determines 
the number of calves to sell. It 
is probable that attention to this 
factor will improve income quicker 
than anything else that can be 
done. 

For a cow that is now open, it 
will be two years before she can 
return any income to her owner. 
With present-day pasture and pro- 
duction costs, one simply cannot 
afford to keep many such animals 
on the place. 


One of the best procedures in 
improving reproductive efficiency 
is to have the cow herd checked for 
pregnancy in the fall. Any cows 
that were dry in 1957 and are open 
again should be culled. Experi- 
mental evidence has shown that 
such animals seldom produce again 
and that, even if they should, their 
offspring should not be used as 
breeding stock. 

Also, most other cows that are 
open should be replaced—unless 
there are extenuating circumstances. 

Experience at the Beef Research 
Unit at Gainesville has shown that 
after three or four years of strict 
culling for reproductive failure, 
cows on good pasture will repro- 
duce at a level so that all open cows 
can be culled and replaced with 
a pregnant heifer. This means that 
every cow which is wintered will 
give birth to a calf. 


The Answer 


On-the-farm production testing is 
the answer. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service has initiated such 
a program for the purpose of aid- 
ing the rancher in improving weight 
production, quality, and reproduc- 
tive efficiency in his herd. Your 
county agent will be glad to suppl) 
you with information on how to 
get into this program. 

By making use of information 
which can be gained in this pro- 
gram, beef cattle production can 
become a much more profitable 
enterprise than it is today. 


RID CATTLE OF LICE, FLIES AND GRUBS — $29.95 


You 

















invest $29.95 
Applicator and YOU GET 2500 to 5000 POUNDS 
MORE in weight gain for the same amount 

of feed with 50 head of cattle! 
lice and grubs AUTOMATICALLY 


in an American Revolving 


Kills 


CATTLE TREAT SELVES 
NO SPRAY, NO WASTE 
NO WETTING SICK- 
NESS. REVOLVING! 
LASTS. GETS 

TO SKIN. 


Proven most successful of all insect killers, unit is 6’ 8’ long, mounted on welded 


steel chain, ROLLS ON the penetrating juice . 
get treated. Order insecticide concentrate, 


Order one today, 


AMERICAN APPEKEATOR CO. 


Dept. ’F”, 17730 Chicago Ave. 
Lansing, Illinois 


. backs, bellies, sides and briskets 


too! Enough to make 5 gallons—$9.00 


Please send ONE AMERICAN REVOLVING APPLI- 
CATOR. 


Name 


Enclosed is my check for $29.95. 


ddress 


Include Concentrate 


gallon) 


Insecticide ($9.00 per 
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AHEAD 
WITh 
NATURA 
CHILEAN NITRATE 


“Many a game has been lost by letting down after you’ve got an early 
lead. It’s usually pretty hard to get it back after you’ve lost it.” On the 
athletic field or in the citrus grove, the formula for success is much the 








same—get ahead and stay ahead. 


Let’s assume you've been giving your trees nitrate nitrogen for several 
80-20 formula (80% nitrate 
nitrogen, 20% ammonia nitrogen) quite regularly. If you did this, you’ve 
got a good lead—and you're probably way ahead of other growers who 
didn’t do it. You have heavy crops of high-quality fruit . .. 
in healthy condition . . 


years. Many growers have been using the 


your trees are 
. and so is the soil in your grove. 


Now that you're way ahead, it’s no time to take it easy—no time to risk 
losing the lead you’ve got. The easiest and most economical way to pro- 
tect your lead is to maintain your nitrate nitrogen program this year, 
next year, every year. It’s equally important to specify Chilean Nitrate of 


Soda for the nitrate nitrogen in your mixed fertilizer. 


Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural combination of nitrate 
nitrogen, sodium and minor elements. The nitrate nitrogen assures quick 
action. The sodium content helps potash and phosphate requirements. 
And Chilean’s minor elements help insure against losses due to “hidden” 
plant-food deficiencies. Either in straight applications, or 80-20 in your 
mixed fertilizer, make sure you use... 


NATURAL 
CHILEAN NITRATE 
OF SODA 





} 
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Social Security Reminder 


tien the month of January, 


all farmers will be required to 
report the cash wages paid in 1957 
to each of their farm workers cov- 
ered by the social security law. 


Any farm worker who was paid 


| cash wages of $150, or more, in 


1957 by a farm employer must be 
reported by the employer on this 


yearly return. Even if cash wages 
| paid to a farm worker were less 


than $150, he must be reported if 
he (1) worked for the employer on 
part of 20 days or more in 1957, and 
(2) was paid on a time basis—by 
the hour, day, week, or month. 

Besides the amount of cash 
wages, the return must show each 
worker’s social security number and 
name exactly as shown on his 
official social security card. 

It is important that these farm 
wages be reported correctly: Eligi- 
bility and the amount of all retire- 
ment, disability and survivors pay- 
ments under sccial security are 
based on the record of earnings 


| credited to the individual’s account. 








A loss of some or all benefits could 
result from failure to report a farm 
worker’s wages completely. 


Completed returns and employ- 
sone taxes should be sent to the 
District Director of Internal Reve- 
nue, Jacksonville. Farm employers 
who previously filed returns or 



































Layne & Bowler Verti-Line Pump 
Improvement #5 


to introduce and pioneer 
the hollow-shaft motor head, we 
will continue to be first in presen- 
tation of improvements. 










Send for your free 
copy of our new 
booklet. Ask for 
Bulletin EF-18. 






Verti-Line Pumps are 
the exclusive products 
of 


LAYNE & BOWLER 


PUMP COMPANY 





registered as new employers during 
the year will automatically be sent 
forms for making the 1957 reports. 
Free booklets explaining the 
duties of farm employers and des- 
cribing the social security benefits 
for farm workers and self-employed 
farmers can be requested from the 
nearest social security office. The 
Tampa address is 909 Ashley Street. 








“BIGGER YIELD- 
BETTER 
QUALITY 
MUCH 
MORE PROFIT 


from using 


“NA-CHURS” 
LIQUID FERTILIZER” 


That’s the report 
Rhoden of Boynton Beach, after 
using “’Na-Churs”’ Liquid Ferti 
for supplemental foliage feeding on 
his cucumber crop. 


“SAVES ON LABOR” 


Hollie Hook of Douglas Lake Nursery 
at Groveland says: ‘ ‘Na-Chur 
Liquid Fertilizer helped promote vig 
orous growth of young citrus trees 
and saved tremendously on labor and 
other costs at the same time.’ 


“MORE GROWTH” 


H. C. Jones of Boynton Beach re 
ports: ‘Healthier eggplant and bean 
with more vital growth and leave 
response and yield were wonderfi 


-——FOLIAGE FEEDING— 


the 





of Charle E 


vital nutrient 
into the growing plant through 
the leaves and stems is part 
larly helpful when soil moisture 
is inadequate or when the roots 
are actually waterlogged. Most of 
the liquid nutrients are soon 
absorbed by the plant and put 
to use to help promote steady 
growth which in turn can help 
create a resistance to attacks of 
cold weather. 


Introducing 











HELP CROPS OVERCOME 
COLD WEATHER DAMAGE 
For a real shot-in-the-arm, 
use foliage feeding now! 

Get the facts from your ‘’Na-Chur 


send 


Crop Service Representative, or 
for free booklets below: 





WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA 


“Since 1946, the largest manufacturer 
of liquid fertilizer” 


pPeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeueeeeese245 


§ “NA-CHURS” PLANT FOOD CO 
§ Dept. FG-1, Box 1115, Winter Garden, Fla 


§ Please send—without obligation—the 
§ booklets checked below: 


: (] No. 560 Tobacco [] No. 
| (-) No. 569 Potatoes [] No. 








ee 


602 Truck Cre 
603 Corn 


v 
a 


(1) No. 571 Tomatoes [] No. 604 Pastures 
ts No. 580 General [] No. 622 Citrus 

H NAME 

ADDRESS 

CY as STATE 
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The Freeze: 


Total Economic Effect 


Will Emerge Gradually 


By KENDALL TOLLE 


'. SHOCKED a lot of people, but it really surprised no one; least of all 
the growers and other citrus men who have lived in Florida for many 
years. 

That is one thing for sure about the big freeze of mid-December— 
Just about everyone with a Florida background had been saying for 
years that “we'll be lucky if we don’t see the bottom drop out of the 
thermometer this season; we're overdue.” 

Today the smartest men in the citrus deal are trying to figure out what 
has happened and just exactly what course to take in the future. It will 
be months, and maybe years, before the full story of the effect on the 
citrus industry can be recorded. Some think the deal has been critically 
hurt; others believe that the long-range effects may be greatly to the 
advantage of the industry. 

One immediate effect has been to make undamaged fruit on the trees 
a great deal more valuable than it was a month ago. Some of the most 
astute observers believe that the grower who had as much as half of 
his fruit left in good condition probably will end up with more money 
for the season that he would have obtained otherwise. The “too big 
crop” threat is gone for this season, at least. 

The grower who lost all, or most of his fruit, has been badly hurt. 


Some 60,000 Workers Affected 


Suffering with him are the workers who pick the crop, who pack 
the fresh fruit, who work in processing plants, and in the plants of allied 
industry such as box, carton and can manufacturers. It is estimated by 
Florida Citrus Mutual that some 60,000 people work directly in the 
citrus operation—pickers, packers, peelers, sectionizers, truck drivers 
and others—and that perhaps two-thirds of these have already lost around 
two weeks of work, before and during the Christmas and New Year's 
holiday season. And the total volume of work available for these people 
from now until season’s end will be greatly reduced because of the 
crop loss. 

The economic effect is felt in many directions. Retail stores, car 
dealers, gasoline stations and many other outlets are noting the pinch, 
particularly in communities which are built around the big citrus plants. 
Railroads and truckers aren’t going to have nearly so much business 
as anticipated this season. 





For prices and other 
information 
Write or phone 


J. Arden Mays 


119 E. Reynolds St. (Phone 4-1131) 
Plant City, Florida 


But the Florida citrus industry is a big industry, representing an in- 
vestment in groves, packing houses, processing plants and equipment 
of well over a billion dollars. It has strong organizations set up to control 
Citrus Mutual, the Federal Marketing Agreement Committees, among 
others. 
This season is going to be a try- 
ing one for many people and for 
5 0.000 many concerns, but the long-range 
° experienced grower and for the 
Hamlin Oranges sound operator in other phases of 
the industry. 
on Here is the reasoning of more 
R ' than one experienced observer: 
Sour ooistoc but the overall income for the 
grower may be increased rather 
than decreased this year because 
the outlook for overproduction has 
READY TO SET vanished. The extent of tree 
crop—can not yet be determined. 
“However, it seems evident many 
groves in marginal areas have been 
seriously damaged, or wiped out. 
Maybe these marginal groves 
planted, leaving increased oppor- 
tunity for the stable operator. 
“Perhaps the total effect of this 
freeze, over the long run, will be to 
ut the citrus industry on a sounder 


its activities and look to its future—the Florida Citrus Commission, Florida 
prospect may be improved for the 
“The state has lost a lot of fruit, 
No FREEZE Damage 
damage—the effect on next year’s 
should not and will not be re- 
asis. Only time will tell.” 











For Years of EXTRA Trouble-Free Service... 
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WIRE DOWN OR Y 
PUSH OVER 
THESE POSTS 
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MID-STATES “‘“GOLD LOCK”’ POSTS 
Offered exclusively by Mid-States dealers 


Here's the finest steel post you can find ANYWHERE...a“T” rail 
design with a slightly curved face which prevents the collecting of 
rust-making moisture; no shearing action; nothing to snag wires during 
the stretching process. “GOLD LOCK” fasteners pass through holes 

in the back section of the posts and lock them and the line wires 
securely in place. Impossible to slip the wires down. Large anchor plate 
holds post tightly in any soil. Painted bright red with a 3-inch 

gold band 9 inches from the top. Approximately 25 inches of the 
bottom of the post is dipped in an asphalt base paint for added 
protection. Ask your Mid-States dealer to show you the extra-value 
features of “GOLD LOCK... SIGN OF SUPERIOR QUALITY.” 


— GOING TO COLLEGE? 
3 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS AND 7 OTHER PRIZES OFFERED 


Watch for Fall announcement of rules for 
Mid-States’ 1959 Scholarships. Second 
annual “Better Farming” essay contest 













will open in September and close Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. Nothing to buy! Easy 











to qualify! 








MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA © JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 




























(80/82% MAGNESIUM SULPHATE) 


For many years a favorite and dependable source of soluble 
magnesia for Florida crops. Used extensively in fertilizer 
mixtures for citrus crops and vegetables. Especially useful 
and economical for direct application where only magnesia 
is required. 

In Florida, magnesium is now classed as a primary plant 
food together with nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash. 
The recommendations of the Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station at Lake Alfred, stress the need for large application 
of magnesium for Citrus in soluble form and state that it is 
usually applied as a Sulphate. 

Be sure that your fertilizer manufacturer includes EMJEO 
in your mixtures as a dependable source of soluble 
magnesium. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





Magnesium 


* Fora Full Harvest ° 
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Rabbits 


(Continued from page 17) 


Florida State Rabbit Breeders 
Association, now seven years old, 
has some 200 members who belong 
also to six local or area groups. 
But while there are an estimated 
2,500 breeders in Florida who 
annually produce more than 1 mil- 
lion fryers, the state association 
does not aim for spectacular 
growth—just for a gradual, steady 
and continued increase in member- 
ship. 
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Government statisticians say that 
of the rabbit meat put on the table, 
85% is edible; only 15% is bone. 
Further, according to industry 
spokesmen, they rank rabbit at 
the head of the list of animals pro- 
viding the most nutriment. 

Perhaps the above helps explain 
why rabbit prices have been so 
good in recent months. Whereas 
a breeder must receive 25 cents 
per pound to make a small profit, 
toward the end of 1957 they were 
receiving 30 to 32 cents—and 


expecting the price to go up to 35 
cents per pound. 


weekly quotations on rabbits. 


1958 


And the State 
Marketing Bureau is going to give 


Yet, the market is far from sat- 
urated. The buyer for just one 


























Florida growers and ranchers with an eye to the 
future look to The Exchange National Bank for 
sound financial counsel. 


Whether it be acreage, herd improvement, equip- 
ment or materials, your requirements are carefully 
studied by experienced loan officers officers 
with a reputation for getting things done. 


lf you need a strong bank to help you, come in, 
phone or drop us a card. We will meet with you 
for a complete and confidential discussion of your 
plans. 


== 


446 p abel 
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rue EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of TAMPA 


THE BANK you can depend on 


Established 1894 @ Complete Trust Facilities @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















chain of grocery stores in Florida 
told association officers that he 
couldn't waste time fooling around 
with small, weekly-varying orders 
of 200 to 500 rabbits. 

“However, the buyer added, 
“come back when you can promise 
me at least 1,500 rabbits per week. 
When you can do that, I definitely 
will be interested.” 

No wonder then that 
Hoblitzell fervently proclaims: 

“Good heavens, I'd give anything 
if we had hundreds of more 
breeders!” 





Mrs. 


about loafing again.” 











WHITE NEW ZEALAND rabbit sits quietly as Mrs. Oreen Hoblitzell checks it for ear canker 


“I thought you said yesterday 
you werent going to speak to me 








SWINE FEEDING 
and NUTRITION 


By T. J. Cunha 
A New Book For: 


Swine Producers and Diversified Farmers 

College Animal HusbandryTeachers and Students 

County Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers and Students 

Animal Nutritionists, Workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals 
Veterinarians 


Written by Dr. T. J. Cunha, distinguished scientist, Professor and Head of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition at the University of Florida. He is a member 
of Nutrition Committee of the American Society of Animal Production, and of the 
Swine Nutrient Requirements Committee of the National Research Council 

The book is written for all who are concerned in competitive swine production and wh 
feel it is essential to take advantage of the most recent scientific feeding studies 

The book is published by Interscience Publishers, New York City It 


Inc., 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations. 


contains 


SELLING PRICE... . $5.00 


INTERSCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. FG&R, 250 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Dr. T. J. Cunha. 


Copy(ies) of SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION by 
| am inclosing payment of $5.00 each for same. 


_.._ 


ADDRESS 





1 Sa STATE 
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Magazine for Management 


ee Grower Press will add 
a new trade journal to its list of 
publications. FLORIDA TREND, 
an industrial news magazine for 
management, will appear in early 
1958, company officials announced. 

Harris H. Mullen, Grower Press 
vice president and publisher of 
FLorma Grower and RANCHER and 
FLornmA PuRCHASER, said the new 
publication is the evolution of a 
“real industrial maturity” by Flor- 
ida. “FLORIDA TREND will jump 
head first into the state’s industrial 
swirl in a sincere effort to help the 
industrial executive through the 
many problems and goals of this 
new era,” Mullen said. 

“Through our already established 
news sources plus many new ones 
we will provide comprehensive 
coverage of the industrial picture in 
Florida,” he added. 

TREND will be a paid-controlled 
publication. A concentrated circu- 
lation effort will be directed to 
persons on a management level in 
industrial plants, construction or- 
ganizations and engineers. 

“We feel that Florida industrial 
field will be pleasantly surprised 
with the impact of the type of read- 
ing material we are going to offer 
them. The day of entirely ‘rosy’ 
reading about Florida industry has 





Clean, hard, 
green feed 
-nutritionally 
power-packed 
for top 
results! 





FOR SHOW, MEAT 


OR FUR... FEED WAY NE 


Valuable merchandise prize and 
rabbitry item coupons in every bag. 
WAYNE FEED SUPPLY CO., INC. 
3701 East Broadway 
Tampa, Fla. 
And other Wayne Dealers in Florida 











IBMA APPROVED 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 


WE OUT SELL...BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


Yocam Batteries, Inc. © Tampa, Fla, 





gone. Florida industrial people 
need factual information, good or 
bad, to keep them going in a 
healthy direction,” Mullen said. 
TREND will be manned by an 
experienced staff of former news- 
men and industrial writers. Corre- 
spondents are being retained in key 
points of the state. It will be a 
slick paper magazine of modern 











When you can run seven years on one set of tractor tires 
and have lots of traction left, you’re getting some real 
tire service! That’s what James O. Monroe has done on 
his 1,800-acre farm—used that tractor the year round, 
too, Mr. Monroe has other tractors, also. Matter of fact 
he just took delivery on a new one—equipped with 


Firestones, of course. 


Firestone tires have a history of long service everywhere, 
even under punishment— because they’re made to take 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone 
on ABC television every Monday evening 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


format. Advertisers will be allowed 
a full run of services including four 
colors, tip-ins, and inserts. 

The addition of TREND to 
Florida Grower Press publications 
will afford extended editorial liaison 
to FLormA Grower and RANCHER. 
“Our industrial staff can be of great 
service to our agricultural staff, and 
vice versa,” Mullen pointed out. 

: + sf 

Middle age is the period of life 
when you will do anything to feel 
better—except to give up what's 
hurting you. 


be. 


‘Best service 
of any tractor tire 
you can buy’ 
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Floridians Appointed 


Three leading Florida cattlemen 
have been named to National Beet 
Council standing committees, 

J. O. Pearce, Jr. of Okeechobe: 
has been appointed a member of 
the national unit’s finance and 
fund raising committee; June Gunn 
of Kissimmee, to the market 
research and legislative study com 
mittee; and George C. Young of 
Belle Glade, to the program devel 
opment committee. 


Ernest Griggs (l2ft), Ocala Firestone Dealer, and James Monroe get together in the field 


—James 0. Monroe farms 1,800 acres near Ocala, Florida, and that’s the way he feels about 


FIRESTONE FARM TIRES 


it. Better rubber is the reason—rubber that now success 
fully fights wear and weathering, too. Add this to 
Firestone’s nuclear controlled extra-ply tire body con 
struction, and the result is more years of service. — 


Check up on what your Firestone Dealer or Store is 
offering these days. That’s the best place to go for all 
your farm service needs. If you have tire trouble, he 
will lend you new Firestone tires to use while yours are 
repaired or retreaded. 


irestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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Any way you measure productivity— 
work per hour... acres per day... re- 
turn per dollar—you’re a BIGGER man 
on a new IH tractor! This pace-setting 
performance is based on dozens of time 
and labor-saving IH features. In addi- 
tion to these advancements, you get 
added efficiency and earning power that 


Youre a BIGGER man 


on a new IH tractor ! 


comes from choosing a Farmall® or In- 
ternational® tractor that exactly fits your 
needs. And you have the world’s widest 
choice of personalized power—11 IH 
tractor sizes with hundreds of model and 
feature combinations! This helps you 
outwork “will-fit” tractors that claim 
higher horsepower ratings! 


Full 2-piow Farmall 230 





IH ‘do more” features 
make every hour 
more productive 


No other tractors put power to such maximum use to save you 
minutes and muscle in so many ways. IH “do more’’ features 
put you in the field sooner . . . get you through every job faster, 
easier ... help you do better work than ever before. You take 
tough spots non-stop...control implements with fingertip 
ease ... do up to 20% more work in a day to make yourself a 
BIGGER man on every job! 


See Your 











Here are 4 of 11 IH “perfect fit’” power sizes 














YOU'RE BIGGER with Torque Am- 
plifier! Just pull handy TA lever to 
increase pull-power up to 45% or 
reduce speed 30%—on-the-go! 
TA gives you 10 forward speeds. 


INTERNATIONAL 





















YOU'RE BIGGER with Traction- 
Control! This IH exclusive con- 
stantly matches traction to the 
load to reduce slippage without 
adding wheel weights. 


















‘ee See 
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NEW for 1958—here’s the International® 330 Utility, 
latest addition to the IH tractor line! This new leader of 
the 35 hp utility class is the perfect power for dozens of 
jobs calling for 2-3-plow pull. The rugged new 330 Utility 
has up to 900 Ibs more built-in strength for dawn-to-dusk 
operation at full throttle in toughest conditions. You can 
get it with TA, Traction-Control Fast-Hitch, and all the other 
IH “do more” features—or you can buy it “stripped down”. 
Here’s "tailor-made" power... power put to better use 
to make you a BIGGER man in both field and farmyard! 














Get proof you're a BIGGER MAN on an 
‘ IH tractor! Try IH “‘do-more”’ features 
that can help you do up to 20% more 
work in a day. See your IH dealer! 


























YOU'RE BIGGER with Hydra- YOU'RE BIGGER with power 
Touch! You instantly lift, lower and Hitch! You hitch seconds fast. Just steering, reach-easy controls and 
adjust mounted or trailing imple- Back, Click...and Go! You get unmatched comfort that save time 
ments...control big equipment to every job sooner .. . finish every and effort to help you farm more 
with fingertip ease! job faster, easier! acres a day! 





; 
| 
: 
' 
’ 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use —Farm 


Tractors and Equipment Twine Commercial Wheel Tractors 
RVES TER Die} qo DE SE aie rr errr omar ote 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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PAGE 26 
Tomato Pests 


(Continued from page 15) 


the sap from plants, they also act 
as carriers of virus diseases. 


Other Common Pests 


Cutworms, mole-crickets and 
wireworms were discussed in some 
detail, under “Crucifers and Leafy 
Vegetable Crops,” in the December 
issue of FiLorma Grower and 
RANCHER. 

Unlike mole-crickets, field-crick- 
ets do not burrow and make 
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tunnels in the soil; instead they are 
a pest in seedbeds and on young 
plants in the field. They hide under 
debris or in cracks in the soil 
during the daytime and become 
active at night. 

Voracious eaters of foliage that 
may also attack blossoms as well as 
fruit are tomato hornworms. Reach- 
ing a length of about four inches, 
they are green in color and have a 
prominent horn at the rear end of 
the body. 


Adults of the tomato hornworm 


are hawkmoths that are often mis- 
taken for the humming bird when 
observed flying about dusk sipping 
nectar from flowers with their very 
long tongues. When not in use, 
the tongue is coiled up like a watch 
spring under the head. 

The southern green stinkbug, 
commonly called the pumpkin bug, 
damages tomato plants and green 
fruit by sucking the juices. The 
feeding causes a hard brown spot 
on the outer surface of the fruit 
and often a clouded spongy area 





FERRY- MORSE 
SEEDS PACKED 
IN CANS 


. @ proven way to package 


vegetable seeds — gives you 


these important benefits: 





@ Controlled moisture content! 


To give you high germination rate— 
and more seeds per pound!—Ferry- 
Morse dries seeds gently to just the 
right moisture content. Airtight cans 
seal in freshness, seal out damaging 
moisture. 


© Complete weather protection! 


Ferry-Morse Seeds in cans are protected 
from damaging rain, dust, humidity, or 
vermin. Result: you know they’re fresh, 
and you know they'll stay fresh longer 
than conventionally packed seeds. 


This year, get higher yields of pre- 


mium crops; insist on selected grower- 


shipper strains in Ferry-Morse’s new 


1-lb. cans. See your Ferry-Morse 


dealer today! 


Detroit, Mich. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


FERRY “= 





is 
PLUS Tailor-made varieties! 

Ferry-Morse scientific plant breeding 
develops grower-shipper strains spe- 
cially suited to local growing conditions. 


Your F-M dealer will help you select 
the best variety for your need. 


on 


*MORSE 


SEED CO. 


@ Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. 
© Harlingen, Texas ©¢ Tampa, Fla. 














under the skin. The leaf-footed 
plant bug may also injure tomatoes 
in the same manner. 


Banded cucumber beetles—which 
attack tomatoes as well as many 
other plants—injure the tomato 


plant by feeding on the foliage, the 
flowers, and flower buds. It is 
yellowish-green with three bright 
green transverse bands running 
across the wing covers 


Control Measures 


Growers may apply insecticides 
on a regular schedule or use them 
as needed, depending upon the 
particular insect present. 

If the latter course is followed, 
the grower must be able to detect 
early stages of insect outbreaks and 
treat them at once. Otherwise the 
crop may be damaged before the 
insects are brought under control. 

For those who wish to follow a 
schedule, a program is suggested. 
Chlordane applied to the seedbed 
and field before planting—at the 
rate of 2 pounds actual chlordane 
per acre as a dust, spray or granu 
lar formulation—should control cut 
worms, mole-crickets, field crickets 
and most other soil-inhabiting in 
sects. 


Serpentine leaf-miners are the 
major foliage pests of young seed 
lings. The spraying of old fall 


tomato vines until they are plowed 
under by all growers in the area 
will reduce the adult leaf mine 
migration to young plants for the 
spring crop, and also will reduce 
the populations of pumpkin bugs 
and banded cucumber beetles 

Disking in of infested beans and 
other plants, especially those nea 
the young plantings, will reduce 
the leaf-miner. One-half to 1 pound 
of 15% parathion wettable powder 
per 100 gallons of water, applied 
one to two times a week, should 
control this pest on young tomato 
seedlings. 

After thinning or transplanting in 
the field, apply a spray containing 
1 pound of 15% parathion wettable 
powder plus 1 to 2 pounds of 50% 
DDT wettable powder per 100 
gallons of water at seven to 10 day 
intervals. Two pounds of DDT will 
be needed if heavy populations of 
caterpillars occur. This combination 
spray, applied at weekly intervals, 
has given good all-around control 
of tomato insects. 

For those who wish to apply 
insecticides as needed: 

DDT or TDE is recommended 
for armyworms, tomato fruitworm, 
and banded cucumber beetles; toxa- 
phene or chlordane for cutworms; 
parathion for leaf miners, aphids 
and banded cucumber beetles; and 
chlordane, aldrin or heptachlor for 
field crickets. 

Chlordane will control mole- 
crickets. TDE or parathion is effec- 
tive against hornworms; parathion 
or chlordane, against stinkbugs and 
plant bugs. During severe infesta- 


ZON SCARECROW 


Positive protec- ~ 
tion. Uses carbide - 
oracetylene.No ~< 
pilot. Retails $59.50. 
(Dealerships available) 
B.M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
244 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 















tions of stinkbugs, parathion com- 
bined with toxaphene or chlordane 
will be more effective. 


Diazinon 


A tolerance of 0.75 ppm was set 
December 4, 1957, for diazinon 
residues on tomatoes. This rela- 
tively new insecticide has been 
tested over the last two seasons by 
Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger and was 
found to be more effective than 
parathion for control of the ser- 
pentine leaf miner on tomatoes. 

The rate found to be effective is 
one pound of 25% wettable powder 
or 1 pint of 25% emulsifiable con- 
centrate (containing two pounds 
actual diazinon per gallon) per 
100 gallons of water. It is reported 
to be safer to man than parathion. 


Another material such as DDT 
may need to be added to the spray 
to control worms. The makers of 
diazinon recommend a minimum 
of 3 days between last application 
and harvest. 


Home Gardens 


Parathion is a highly toxic mate- 
rial, not generally recommended 
for home gardeners. However, it 
can be very useful if proper pre- 
cautions are taken. 

As substitutes for parathion, 
malathion can be used for aphids; 
lindane, for aphids or leaf miners. 


Plant Injury 


Tomato plants, especially young 
seedlings, may be injured by sprays. 
Some insecticides may cause 
jury when the sprayed foliage re- 
mains wet for a long time. Enough 
time should be allowed for the 
plants to dry before night. 


in- | 


Cheek list for 





Repeated foliar applications of | 


toxaphene may cause injury and 
yield reductions. 
Residues 

Sprays applied during the harvest 
season should be applied immedi- 
ately after picking; this is neces- 
sary to protect the pickers and 
prevent insecticide residues from 
exceeding the tolerances set by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The number of days between last 
application of the insecticide and 
harvest should not be less than: 
three days for parathion and DDT; 
one day for malathion and TDE; 
five days for toxaphene; 14 days 
for chlordane. 


Precautions 


Insecticides recommended for 
use on tomatoes are poisons, and 
should be handled with caution. 
Materials like parathion are espe- 
cially toxic. 

Always read the label on the 
insecticide container completely 
and carefully; observe all precau- 
tions. 

Your county agricultural agent 
is a source of information for vege- 
table growers, when information on 
insect control is needed. Other 
places where help may be obtained 
include: 

Branch Experiment Stations, 
Field Laboratories, or insecticide 


| 
| 
j 
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areas; the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Gainesville. 

(Mr. Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service entomologist; Dr. Kelsheimer, 
entomologist at the Gulf Coast Experiment 
Station, Bradenton. 


Brogdon is 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: ento 
mologists—Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger, Sub 
Tropical Experiment Station, Homestead, and 
Norman C. Hayslip, Indian River Field Lab- 
Fort hel pful 
and contributed considerable in 
used in the preparation of this 


Two other 


oratory, Pierce—made many 
suggestions 
formation 


article.) 


tree. 
pound of the mineral to smaller 


Manganese Deficiency 
Sometimes Hits Palms 


If your palm fronds have that 


“I’ve-had-it” look, they could be 
suffering 
ciency. Queen palms are particu- 


from manganese defi- 


larly susceptible. 

Often a soil application of man- 
ganese sulfate will cure the ailing 
Apply about one-half a 


palms; up to six pounds of the 
mixture to larger trees. 








“By George, I believe you're 
right about that land line.” 





CHOOSING INSECTICID 


Helps you choose the 


best chemical to protect your crops 


A service advertisement prepared by the manufacturer of malathion insecticide 


pipes AND using insecti- 
cides should be done care 
fully. So, look ahead, give 
yourself time. Following are the 
major check points. Review this 
list, leave as little as possible 
to chance. 


[ ] 1. Have you reviewed this 
year’s recommendations from 
your State Extension Service? 
Your Experiment Station is con- 
stantly working with both new 
and established insecticides un- 
der conditions similar to your 
own. Their recommendationsare 
meant to help you. Generally, 
more than one insecticide is 
listed for a given job. Use the 
following checks to help you nar- 
row the list. 


[J 2. How many different in- 
sects does the insecticide con- 
trol? To keep control programs 
simple, a good insecticide should 
have a wide use range. That is, 
let you control many different 
bugs with one spray. Malathion, 
for example, kills 105 insects 
on 83 different crops. An insecti- 
cide that does well on only one 
or two insects is probably not 


distributors in vegetable growing | your best bet; investigate the 


chemical for overall perform- 


ance, 


[ ] 3. Is the insecticide avail- 
able in the form your equipment 
requires? [oes the formulation 
clog nozzles or tend to settle out ? 
The 


does 


right insecticide for you 


the job with the least 
trouble, in the equipment you 
have. Many different formula- 
package malathion in 


tors 


liquids, dusts, and wettable 
powders, alone and in combin- 


ation with other materials. 


[ 4. Is the insecticide com- 
patible with fungicides, other 
insecticides? Time 


and money 


don’t permit a different spray- 
ing for each of your control 
problems. The best insecticide 
has te be a “good mixer’’ be- 


cause more and more control 
problems and state recommen- 
dations call for combinations of 
two or more materials. Mala- 
thion is compatible with most 
fungicides and other commonly 


used insecticides. 


Rn 5. Is the insecticide’s resi- 
due tolerance high? Can it be 
used for close-to-harvest con- 
trol? Because the Miller Bill has 
set limits on insecticide residues, 


and because close-to-harvest in- 
sect control is often necessary, 
the residual activity of insecti 

cides has become important. 
Malathion gives fast, thorough 
kills; then solves residue prob 
lems two ways. Its residues dis 
appear rapidly; and it has a 
high residue tolerance. Thus, 
you can spray or dust malathion 
up to 72 hours from harvest. In 
fact, even between pickings and 
cuttings. 


[ ] 6. How about toxicity? 
Does it require use of respirator, 
protective clothing? Can careless 
use endanger you and your help? 
Most of the effective phosphate 
insecticides are high in toxicity 
to man, requiring respirators 
and cumbersome protective 
clothing. Again malathion com 
bines effectiveness with safety; 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
in Memoranda on 
Poisons says, “... 


Economic 
the toxicities 
of malathion (oral and through 
the skin) are less than those of 


DDT.” 





For a complete list of malathion's 
uses, rates, timing, etc. write Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
phates and Nitrogen Division, Dept. 
F2, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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Poultry Opportunities Good 


ee 
HE OPPORTUNITIES in Florida’s 


poultry industry are very good. The 
income from poultry in the state 
is one of the major items in Florida 
farm income.” 

So declares H. O. Jones, Jr., 
youthful manager of the Oak Crest 
Poultry Farms, Jacksonville. To 
prove his assertion, he points to 
F. Brooks Herman, owner of the 
Oak Crest operation: 

In 1936, Herman started in the 
poultry business with $200; he also 
had a paper route as a sideline. So 
he sold eggs to his paper customers. 

Today, the one-time paper boy is 
the owner of the largest poultry 
operation south of Atlanta. Last 
year his output was approximately 
seven million chicks. Eighty per- 
cent of these went into the broiler 
industry; the remaining 20% were 
used for commercial egg pro- 
duction. 

Continuing his thesis, Jones 
states that Florida has quality 
chicks, good feeds, good climate, 
and an excellent market for a grow- 
ing poultry industry. State hatch- 
erymen, he maintains, now produce 
chicks as good—or better—than 
those that can be bought anyplace 
outside the state. 

More and better young people 
are needed in Florida’s poultry in- 
dustry, the young specialist adds. 
And (although he modestly does 
not describe himself as such) Jones 
is a case in point: Immediately 
after graduating from the Univers- 
ity of Florida in 1956, he took over 
management of the state's largest 
poultry operation. 


Integrated Operation 


Oak Crest, a large integrated 
operation, produces chicks, started 
pullets and commercial eggs. Jones 
however devotes most of his time 
to the hatchery segment, putting 
his technical know-how into every 
chick sold. This knowledge has 
resulted in a better chick and a 
smoother operation, according to 
owner Brooks Herman. 

All hatching eggs are produced 
under rigid inspection at Oak Crest. 
Most of them come from the 35,000 
breeding birds maintained at the 
hatchery location. 

Nothing is spared in producing 


the best eggs and chicks possible. 
Birds laying hatching eggs get a 
special breeder ration which pro- 
duces top quality eggs for that 
purpose. 

Once hatching eggs are layed, 
they are kept at a 60-65° temper- 
ature in a room with 75% humidity 
to preserve quality. Needless to 
say, the hatching eggs go through 
a screening process to eliminate 
undesirables. 


Cleanliness Stressed 


Like other modern hatcheries in 
Florida, the Jacksonville operation 
places considerable emphasis on 
cleanliness. The trays used to hold 
the hatching eggs are cleaned with 
steaming hot water between each 
batch of chicks. 

When the eggs have been in the 
incubator 18 days, they are fumi- 
gated to keep down bacteria which 
may attack the young chicks. 
Chicks emerge from the eggs after 
21 days. The day they are hatched, 
the chicks are sexed and inspected 
to see if they are normal. 

Oak Crest maintains facilities to 
deliver a bird of the customer's 
choosing. If the buyer demands the 
service, the hatchery will debeak, 
dub, or vaccinate the chicks. 
They are delivered in an insulated 
air-conditioned truck which is 
equipped with a heater for winter 
deliveries. 

Much of the Oak Crest business 
comes from outside the state. The 
firm has outlets in south Alabama, 
south Georgia, and many points 
south of Florida. 

Weekly, fertile eggs are shipped 
to Havana where they are hatched 
and distributed throughout Cuba. 
Other distribution 


points. are 
the British West Indies, Puerto 
Rico, and several South American 


countries. 

A 35,000-bird commercial egg 
flock is another important factor 
at Oak Crest Farms. This large 
number of layers induced them to 
go into the egg business, which is 
now a popular phase of the 
organization. 

F. Brooks Herman was among 
the first in Florida to realize the 
advantage of labor-saving devices 
on a farm, and has just about mas- 
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YOUTHFUL MANAGER H. O. 
Jones Jr. proudly shows off two 
young chicks, similar to the 
seven million hatched and sold 
at Oak Crest last year. 


tered this expensive item. His 
entire operation is mechanized 
throughout. 


Although integration of the poul- 
try business is frowned upon by 
most people in the industry, Her- 
man is of the opinion that all the 


broiler industry will eventually 
accept the course in order to| 
survive. 


Herman predicts that commercial 
egg producers will become inte- 
grated—but to a lesser extent than 











BRANDENBURG 
Hatchery 


Phone 81-2461 


Dunedin, Florida 
DEKALB CHIX 
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ountry by Storm. 














OAK CREST 
t+) HATCHERIES, INC. 
wrancnisep Route 4, Box 563 

savonanry Jacksonville, Florida 














further 


the broiler industry. He 
believes that the profitable egg unit 
of the future will consist of 10,000, 


or more, instead of the conven 
tional 3,000-5,000, birds presently 
considered a typical poultry farm 





ov landeld fov 
QUALITY BREEDING 


Over the past 31 years Kimber 
Leghorns have helped many breed 


rs, hatcherymen, and commercial 
poultrymen succeed. Today Kim- 
ber Farms, Inc. trapnests 
20,000 pullets . . . has 284 
male pedigree pens . . . and a staff 
of 230 persons, including five full- 
time geneticists and three veteri 
narians. The K-137 is the best cur- 
rent product of a very broad re 
search program. 

May we send you a 16-page illus 
trated booklet about Kimber Farms 
and the K-137? 

We also have started pullets. 
BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 2, Box 374 Valrico, Fla 


over 


single 


Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 
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85 pounds, solid pork can be pro- 

Porkers and Peanuts duced. If the nuts are supple- 
Feeding hogs peanuts doesn’t mented with calcium, salt and 
necessarily mean the farmer will certain vitamins, they make the 












have soft-fleshed animals. pigs grow fast. 
See By limiting the amount of time Peanuts have more total diges 
hogs are fed peanuts, firm pork _ tible nutrients than any other feed 
It can be produced from this feed. Dr. Combs says. The oil content 
So reports Dr. G. E. Combs, Jr., runs from 40 to 50% and they are 
At Agricultural Experiment Station low in fiber. 
be assistant animal husbandman. A large acreage of peanuts is 





F] id Tests at the Experiment Station hogged off in Florida. The nuts 
or1ad di " re a hi sin feed and are 

show that by feeding peanuts just are a high protein feed and aré 
in the neriod before the pigs reach palatable. 






State 


Zama LOOK at this “DROUGHT-GROWN” tree! 
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rs FOR AGRICULTURAL add interest to the exhibit. An 
Procress” will be the theme of the automatic slide projector will show 
University of Florida’s exhibit at views of agriculture and University 
the 1958 Florida State Fair in of Florida scenes. 
Tampa, February 4-15. Miniature houses on landscaped 

Five educational panels will terraces plus a revolving road will 
highlight the 32-foot exhibit. The be an eye catcher for both young 
initial panel indicates that the and old. Adults will examine the 
University not only serves the latest in landscaping and house 
instructional needs of the state and design; the younger set will try | & 
is a storehouse of knowledge, but to solve the mystery of how min- 
also—through research—discovers  iature cars travel over a_ bridge. 
new facts that aid Florida agricul- The “are you a smart ‘gator 
tural interests to solve practical farmer?” testing section will check 
problems of everyday agriculture. on the visitors’ farming IQ. It 

Selected views—of agriculture, will also draw attention to the 
the university, and business—will importance of agriculture in the 
flash on at timed intervals and Sunshine State. 














‘No a 


since planting, 
except 1.6’ rain, bie 
in Lakeland sand, 
a ae in the 

Arch Updike, J, Production Mgr. 1956 drought 


Alcoma Growers, Lake Wales, Fla. 


CITRUS TREES Watering Cost Reduced by Terra-Lite° 


in Young Groves and Resets 


Although his crews could water only 70 acres in addition to the 
NO FREEZE DAMAGE 300-400 acres of young trees previously set, Arch Updike, Jr. 
planted an additional 130 acres with about 16 quarts of Terra- 


Lite brand vermiculite per tree. Each tree received about 20 
































0% 


cup 





ee . . gallons of water when set and then was left to weather the 
By firing continuously during the danger drought. Today, the UNWATERED TREES in Terra-Lite 
period the nights of December 11 and 12, | THRIVE as well as the 70 acres watered every ten days. 


we were able to save our entire nursery. at a 
The trees you buy from us are guaranteed , What | Is This MAGIC Grower? : 
rerra-Lite vermiculite is an inert mineral soil conditioner. It is 


against any freeze damage. We invite in the form of expanded, porous granules, containing millions 


_ . - . . . . 
your inspection. of cells which hold air, water, fertilizer at the roots—an under- 
ground reservoir of growth elements even when water is scarce. 


AVAILABLE NOW! | Cut Watering Worry and Cost 


Many Florida growers now insure best results by planting all 


HAMLIN ° PINEAPPLE ° VALENCIA | trees and re-sets in Terra-Lite. End water worry, cut costs by 


using Terra-Lite in your citrus planting this season. 


TEMPLE ¢ ORLANDO | 


Our consultation service available without 


FREE obligation. Also FREE copy of ‘Planting & 


Care of Young Citrus Trees. 





Available At Your Local Fertilizer Plant 
Processed in Florida toSave You Freight, Assures Prompt Delivery. 


Terra-Lite is packed in clean, lightweight 4-cubic foot bags. For full 
details, write, wire or phone your Terra-Lite Representative. 
CALL Glendale 2-7541 OR WRITE Mr. Tom Nichols 


920 S. Delaney St., Orlando, Fila. GArden 5-8721 
WARD'S NURSERY 
| . ® BRAND 
|e) Get f.) AVON PARK, FLA. lg ge he ; ad VERMICULITE 


PRODUCT OF ZONOLITE COMPANY 
Serving the Florida Citrus Industry Since 1924 135 S. LaSalle Street + Dept. FGR-127 
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Agricultural Engineer 
Agricultural Extension Service 


i>... OF THE most important 
hazards facing young pigs is the 
possibility of being mashed by the 
mother sow. Hog farmers have 
long recognized the need for a 
farrowing structure which will (1) 


provide maximum protection for 
the pigs, (2) be easy and eco- 
nomical to build, and (3) have 
flexibility. 

Research workers have recently 
designed a structure which meets 


Before you 





decide on 


any pump... 


NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Pomona turbine pump 


Before you decide on any pump, be 
sure you’ve seen this all-new, water- 
lubricated turbine pump designed 
especially for irrigation pumping. 

For ruggedness of construction, 
simplicity of maintenance, and strictly 
quality design throughout, this new 
F-M Pomona turbine pump is today’s 
greatest value. No other pump is so 
easily installed, so easy to adjust for 
varying field conditions, so simple to 
change between electric, belted or 
geared drive. Here is your top turbine 
pump buy at any price...your 
answer to low-cost, dependable pump- 
ing through the years. 


For full details on this new turbine 
pump, ask your nearby Fairbanks- 
Morse or F-M Pomona pump dealer 
for new Bulletin 6957-1. He has every 
type, every size pump you need for 
irrigation—whether sprinkler or flood 
—from surface sources or deep well. 
Write today to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. 760 Lee St., S.W., Atlanta 10, 
Ga., or 1000 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE- 


_< @ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 








PUMPS @ SCALES @ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES e 
MACHINERY @ RAIL CARS @ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT @ MAGNETOS 
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ISOMETRIC VIEW of hog farrowing stall, Florida Plan 513. 


all these requirements. Actually, 
it is so simple in design and con- 
struction that you will wonder 
why you had not thought of the 
idea before. A look at the farrow- 
ing stall will show why it is being 
accepted by swine producers every- 
where. 

While the idea is not new, the 
application is. The farrowing stall 
consists of a box-like structure with 
two dividers, forming three com- 
partments. The center compart- 
ment is where the sow is located. 
The dimensions of this compart- 
ment are such that the sow cannot 
turn around—and when she lies 
down, she must do so slowly. 


The partition wall on either side 
of the sow’s compartment is raised 
approximately eight inches so that 
the pigs can move freely in either 
direction from the sow’s compart- 
ment into the compartments on 
either side. This arrangement has 
practically eliminated pig losses 
due to mashing. 


Infra-red brooder lamps can be 
installed over each pig compart- 
ment, so that the pigs will not be 
dependent upon the sow for 
warmth. This tends to further 
reduce the damage from mashing. 


Another feature of the farrowing 
stall which appeals to most hog 
raisers is its versatility. It may be 
constructed in as many units as 
are desired. 


Stalls may be constructed as a 
permanent structure in a shelter 
designed for the purpose or they 
may be portable structures which 
can be placed under almost any 
existing farm building. Many pro- 
ducers have located them under 
barn sheds, tobacco barn sheds, 
etc. In this event, it would not 
be necessary to build the back wall 
of the stall as the wall of the build- 
ing will serve this purpose. 

Most major swine producing 
states are now using this type far- 
rowing stall quite generally. Flor- 
ida Plan 513, shown in these 
columns, was developed by the 
University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Exten- 
sion animal husbandman. 


Florida Plan 513 is available 
through your local county Agricul- 
tural Agent’s office, or may be 
obtained by writing to: Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


FEED TESTS 


A Loss OF $19.86 a head resulted 
in feeding yearly steers Pangola- 
grass silage and cottonseed meal. 
However, when part of the cotton- 
seed meal was replaced with citrus 
pulp and citrus molasses, the result 
was a profit of $13.32 per steer. 
Thus does Dr. W. G. Kirk, vice 
director in charge of the station, 
summarize the results of a series 
of feed rations tests made at the 
Range Cattle Station, Ona. 


Steers in the test made a net 
daily gain of 2.5 pounds. For each 
100 pounds of gain, they con- 
sumed an average of: 1,174 pounds 
of hay, 119 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 327 pounds of citrus pulp, 
and 249 pounds of citrus molasses. 

Feed costs per 100 pounds of 
gain ranged from $13.65—for a lot 
fed cottonseed meal, citrus pulp 
and citrus molasses—to $28.27 for 
a lot fed silage and cottonseed 
meal. 

Dr. Kirk points out that fatten- 
ing rations for cattle must include 
roughage, protein, mineral, vita- 
mins and energy nutrients if the 
animals are to use their feed effi- 
ciently for maintenance and rapid 
gains. 

All steers used in the tests were 
raised in Central Florida, mostly 
at the Range Cattle Station. 
Brahman breeding predominated, 
with considerable Shorthorn blood, 
and smaller amounts of Hereford, 
Angus, Devon, Santa Gertrudis, 
and Charolaise. 

Most of the steers graded U. S. 
Utility and lower as slaughter ani- 
mals when placed on feed. Most of 
the carcasses graded U. S. Good, 
with a few U. S. Commercial or 
Standard, and a few U. S. Choice. 


Nearly all trials ran for 120 days. 











Hungry Hogs Perform 
Better, Study Shows 


— hungry hogs out-per- 
form their fat or full-fed brothers 
and sisters. 

This conclusion has been an- 
nounced by animal scientist S .H. 
Fowler following a 10-year study 
at Washington State College. 
Some 1,705 hogs were involved 
in the research. 

Dr. Fowler reports that the 
lean, hungry hogs grew taller, pro- 
duced more meat per pound of 
feed, and produced and weaned 
more pigs than did the full-fed 
fat hogs. The full-fed hogs did 
put on weight faster and, of course, 
got fatter. 


According to the animal scien- 
tist, the study shows that swine 
producers do not need to feed hogs 
all they can eat for most efficient 
production. Also, he maintains, 
better selection of top sires and 
sows for foundation stock can be 
made if the animals are kept a bit 
on the hungry side. 

7 7 7 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like a new home for exceed- 
ing the original estimated cost by 
at least 50%. 

yor 

Weaning time is the best time 

to vaccinate pigs for hog cholera. 
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Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 


DO THE JOB QUICKLY, EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 






Every Cut Sharp and Clean 
No Ragged, Split or Chewed 
Limbs or Branches 

Made to Stond Hard Work 
and Abuse 

Complete Line of 
Compressors and 
Accessories Available 
Insulated and Non- 
Insulated Models 

Field Demonstrations 
at Your 

' Convenience 


HARRY P. LEU 


Inc. 


ORLANDO MIAMI 
Tel. GA-2-9891—-FR-9-3404 
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Up to 6 tons of drawbar pull. . . 661% net 
engine horsepower — that’s the kind of high 
output capacity you get for your heaviest 
jobs with the Allis-Chalmers HD-6 diesel 
crawler! 


Yet with all this tremendous pull power, 
the HD-6 has an extremely light “step,” 
providing better flotation, better balance 
and easier steering. There’s only 7.2 lbs. 
pressure per square inch . . . because this 
12,600-lb. crawler has more track on the 
ground, 1739 square inches of it! 

On every job, you'll feel a smooth flow 
of power from Allis-Chalmers controlled, 
follow-through combustion. This results in 





uniform working pressures that take advan- 
tage of better crankshaft leverage — pro- 
vide extra lugging power without overload- 
ing engine parts. 


Here’s a crawler designed with the oper- 
ator in mind . . . real foam-rubber comfort, 
easy-handling controls, full visibility .. . 
and track assemblies require lubrication 
only once in every 1,000 hours of operation! 


See your Allis-Chalmers dealer for com- 
plete information on the operating economy 
and superior performance features of this 
modern crawler and the full line of matched 
Allis-Chalmers implements available for it. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 
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FLORIDA’SIGREATEST ANNUAL ATTRACTION 


1958 


es Florida 
State Fair 


ond, Gospanilla Pinata Invasion and Festival 


TAMPA, FEB. 4-15 


Variety is the spice of the 1958 Florida State Fair! 

Spread before you is a brilliant panorama of Florida’s productivity and 
progress—in agriculture, industry, commerce and culture—with special! 
events highlighting each of the eleven glorious days and nights. 














































See artistic arrays of Florida fruits and vegetables; beef and dairy cattle 
shows and sales; swine, poultry, rabbit and honey shows—plus special 4H 
FFA and FHA activities. 

See the magnificent 12th Annual Florida Electrical Exposition, impres- 
sive art exhibition, women’s exhibits, horticultural arrangements, and scores 
of other interesting, colorful displays. 

Here, too, is exciting entertainment for young and old—auto races, thrill 
shows, gay, fun-packed midway, grandstand attractions—and new this year 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, five big shows, Feb. 5, 6 and 7 
Reserve your grandstand seats now! 
ee Don't miss a single feature of the 1958 Florida State Fair .. . . sex 

“y it often, see it all! 


Great Show Window of the Sunshine State! 


MIDWAY GRANDSTAND ATTRACTIONS 


PARADES ff RINGLING BROS. AND 
AUTO RACES [ff BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 


ART EXHIBITION INDUSTRIAL ANP) COMMERCIAL DISPLAYS 
THRILL SHOWS [a LATIN-AMERICAN EVENTS 
PARADE OF BEEF CHAMPIONS ff AYRSHIRE & FAT STEER SHOWS AND SALES 
STATE AND COUNTY EXHIBITS J FAT BARROW CARCASS CONTEST 
FLORIDA ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION Jf AND SHOW 
4-H CLUB ACTIVITIES FARM MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
SHRINE OPENING DAY CEREMONY AND PARADE ff RABBIT AND POULTRY SHOWS 
YOUTH DAIRY, BEEF AND POULTRY SHOWS ff TEEN-AGE DRIVERS SAFETY ROAD-E-O 
CERTIFIED MEAT HOG CONTEST ff WOMEN’S EXHIBITS 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS AND fg FLOWER SHOW 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA [If N.F.A. & N.H.A. ACHIEVEMENT EVENTS 
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Next Question, Please. 


By Lora A. Kiser 


(As home demonstration agent for big, busy Hillsborough 
County in southwest Florida, Miss Kiser helps hundreds of 


rural homemakers with problems, little and big. 


Here’s a 


sample of some of the queries she receives.) 


os AS USUAL and rushing out 
the door to Sunday School, the 
phone rings: 

“I’m so sorry to bother you but 
I've just picked a bushel of black- 
eyed peas. Do I have to blanch 
them before freezing? My neigh- 
bor said it was all right just to 
freeze them.” 

“We recommend blanching and 
cooling vegetables before freezing. 
This is based on laboratory re- 
search. There are enzymes in 
vegetables that stay active, even 
after vegetables are frozen. They 
cause even further ripening in the 
freezer and cause the sugar in the 
vegetables to change to starch. 
Then you have an interior product. 
Blanching slows this enzyme and 
thereby gives you a better product.” 

“Thanks so much. I just thought 
I would check and I'm glad I did.” 

The car is parked in a “no park- 
ing” zone; my arms are full of 
baskets and boxes and I’m halfway 
out the back door. Our office 
secretary calls out: 

“Wait just a moment. This woman 
is having trouble. Their Thanks- 
giving plans have changed and she 
will not cook her turkey. Can she 
re-freeze it?” 

“If the turkey is only partially 
thawed and there are still ice 
crystals in the meat, she may re- 
freeze it without danger. How- 
ever the quality of the meat will 
probably not be as good. 

“But if the bird is completely 
thawed, she must cook it immedi- 
ately. Then she may freeze it after 
roasting and cooling. Never re- 


freeze meat that is completely 
thawed. It is dangerous because 
bacteria grows rapidly in the 


thawed meat.” 


There’s a note on the desk when 
I check the office at 6 P.M.: “Mrs. 
Brown is having trouble with her 
jelly. She wants you to call her.” 

“Mrs. Brown, this is the home 
demonstration agent. Do you want 
to tell me about your jelly prob- 
lem?” 

“I made 12 pints yesterday 
and it just did not jell. It is like 
thick syrup. Can I cook it more 
and make it jell?” 

“We don’t recommend re-cooking 
jelly. It gets darker and the flavor 
becomes stronger. If you're in 
doubt about the pectin content of 


fruit juice for jelly, it can be tested 
beforehand so that you'll know 
whether it will jell. 

“Also, jelly should be made in 
small quantities—not more than 
three or four cups at a time. It 
will be best to go ahead and use 
this batch as syrup.” 

“Oh, dear! What's the pectin test 
so this won't happen again?” 


“It's simple. Combine 1 table- 


spoon cooled, cooked fruit juice 
with one tablespoon alcohol. Shake 
gently. If there is enough pectin 


present, it will collect in small, 
broken jells 
“And here's a warning—a very 


important one: As soon as you've 
made the test, throw the juice- 
alcohol combination down the sink 
so that no one can possibly make 
the dangerous mistake of tasting it. 
Certain types of alcohol are fatal 
if consumed, you know. Please 
don't forget this r 


The phone at the office rings. 
Another distressed voice at the 
other end of the line: 

“I wonder if you can help me. I 
moved here from Indiana a few 
months ago and I am _ having 
trouble with everything I bake. My 
cakes don’t rise and my biscuits are 
almost flat. I never had any trouble 
up home.” 

Several questions: “Are you us- 
ing tested recipes? Have you had 
your oven checked, etc.? That all 
seems fine. Then, how long have 
you had the baking powder you are 
using? In our humid climate, bak- 
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ing powder sometimes gets moist 
and loses some or all of its leaven 
ing power. 

“Get a new can of baking powder 
and try your proven recipes. Then 
call me back and tell me you 
results.” In a few days, a cheerful 
voice at the other end of the line: 

“I just called to tell you that I 
got more baking powder, tried my 
cake and it came out just like it did 
up home. Thank you. I would have 
never dreamed that it was that 
baking powder.” 

There are many other questions. 
Such as: 

“I just spilled ink on my best 
bedspread. What must I do to take 
it out?” 

“How many calories in an avo- 
cado?” 

“I have made a red dress and 
have black shoes and bag. Should 
I use a red or black belt?” 

So the days go at the Home 
Demonstration Department. Hun- 
dreds of homemaking problems 
come to our attention every month 
And our greatest satisfaction lies 
in supplying the answers. 




















Living 





by BARBARA CLENDINEN 


in FLORIDA 











... OF ouR neighbors is in shock. 

Since diaper days, her 10-year- 
old daughter has clung to shorts 
and jeans with a fierceness which 
brooked no feminine fripperies. 
Easters came and parties went, and 
this strong-willed miss still trod her 
trousered way. 

Then last week she came home 
from school and demanded a lace- 
trimmed dress. Her mother’s hav- 
ing a gorgeous time buttoning her 
into crinolines and snooping around 
to see what ‘tthe other girls are 
wearing. Here are some of the 
trends she’s observed: 

The Puritan look is very notice- 


able. Lots of big, crisp white col- 





White Apron 
lars to frame engaging little faces. 
Made of nylons, dacrons or other 
wash-easy fabrics, these are detach- 


whisked off 
when an ice cream cone drips or a 
chocolate milk 
wrong direction 
The turn-of-the -century effect is 
gcod too, Ill have you know. 
Choker necklines. edged with a tinv 
self ruffle. 
attached 


able so they can be 


whooshes in the 


have wee cameo pins 
How long do they stay 





Victorian Charm 
attached? That’s any wise mama’s 
guess.) Some little frocks have 
three quarter sleeves of cape width, 
with undersleeves of sheer cotton. 
Shades of Elsie Dinsmore—these 
are mighty demure for today’s 
Indians! 

Split peplems show up, edged in 
velvet. Bodices are trimmed with 
a Victorian V in cotton velvet rib- 
bon. Fabrics are quaint with tiny 





Cameo Print 


cotton calicos, delicate laces, sou- 
tache braids and narrow ribbons as 
trimming. 


Cotton velveteen and poplin are 
first choice for dress coats. For 
casual wear the car coat has 
reached the grammar school set 
They ll be driving MG’s before we 
know it. 

Cotton smocks, either full-cut o1 
straight and tailored, are popular 
for TV or study lounging. Mamas 
who are clever with a needle ap- 
plique these with amusing animal 
cutouts, artist’s palletes or colorful 
fruits. And if you've an educated 
sewing machine, you don’t have to 
be smart, yourself. All you'll need 
will be ideas and a fourth-grade 
model who'll hold still for a fitting 
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ECIPE ye MONTH 








cand CAN BE savory and thrifty, too. That is proven by budget 


recipes sent to us this month by our readers. 


Top prize of $5 goes to Mrs. William Hatfield, Route 1, Clermont, for 
a mouthwatering turkey-cornbread ring. Leftover turkey or chicken, 


frozen remains of a holiday feast 
or Sunday dinner, can turn into 
a heavenly main dish when it’s 
sauced and served in a cornbread 
ring. 

Salmon, tuna or diced ham 
can substitute easily in this recipe. 
It's quickly made, colorful and 
delicious. 

TURKEY-CORNBREAD RING 
package cornbread mix 
tablespoons chopped pimiento 
tablespoons chopped green pepper 
small onion chopped 


Ne NN 


tablespoons butter or margarine 
2% cups chopped, leftover turkey 
tablespoons flour 


nN 


4 teaspoon salt 
124 cups thin cream or evaporated milk 
package frozen green peas, cooked 
and drained or 1 can green peas 

Prepare cornbread mix as di- 
rected, stir in pimiento and green 
pepper, pour into greased ring 
mold, bake as directed. Meanwhile, 
saute onion in butter until light 
yellow, add flour and salt, stir in 
cream, slowly; add peas and tur- 
key, stirring while cooking until 
it thickens. 

Serve hot over hot cornbread 
ring. Serves 6 to 8. 

° °° oO 


Mrs. A. Stohn, 1613 Cordova 
Ave., Holly Hill, Fla., won $2 for a 








WE WANT GREEN 

We want your handsom- 
est green delicacy for our 
March issue. St. Patrick’s Day 
sets the theme for the month 
and there’s no color that 
pleased the dear saint more 
than the emerald hue of his 
own Ireland. 

Your recipe can be for pale 
lime ice, a spinach mold, 
cucumber soup or a lettuce 
green salad. Maybe you've a 
hand with tinting mint-flav- 
ored chiffon pies or pepper- 
mint frosted cakes. Perhap.. 
youre good at collard green 
soup or split pea puree. Just 
so it’s green and delicious! 

Send your entry by Janu- 
ary 30 to: 

Recipe Contest 
FLorma GROWER 
AND RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Fla. 

First prize nets $5—Second 
prize is $2. Honorable Men- 
tion is a two year subscrip- 
tion, which can be sent to 
you or to a friend. 











and restoration. 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL 





BIBLES REPAIRED 


ea’ 


This Bible came to us as shown at left and was returned as shown at right. 


We can restore your cherished Bibles and old books to 
new life. If you have all the pages, regardless of the condition 
of your book, we can nearly always restore it in a strong 
leather, imitation leather, or other binder. Binding material, 
color, gold stamping to your requirements. 


Write for our descriptive catalog about our book repair 
BIBLES—FAMILY BIBLES—BOOKS—MAGAZINES BOUND 


FLORIDA GROWER PREss, INC. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








sturdy casserole which serves 8 to 
10 persons at penny-pinching 
prices. 


KIDNEY BEAN CASSEROLE 


pounds ground beef 
small chopped onions 
can sliced mushrooms 
tablespoons fat 
cans tomato soup 
ounces elbow macaroni, cooked 
20-ounce can kidney beans 
tablespoon salt 

teaspoon chili powder 
YZ cup grated cheese 


~“~— — CNM Ww = & fl 


Brown beef and onions in fat. 
Add soup and simmer 15 minutes. 
Add macaroni, beans, seasoning 
and heat. Pour into casserole, top 
with grated cheese. Bake at 325 
degrees 20 minutes or until cheese 
is melted. 

Oo o ro 

Another ground beef money- 
saver won honorable mention for 
Mrs. B. A. Lee, 319-15th St. N.W., 
Bradenton. 


BARBECUED BEEF PATTIES 
pound ground beef 
cup uncooked oatmeal 
cup milk 
large onion, chopped 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
Mix together, when milk is 
thoroughly absorbed, form into 
patties. Fry slowly until brown in 
tablespoons fat or oil. Mix 
together: 
Y%, cup ketchup 
4 cups water 
tablespoon vinegar 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon sugar 
2 teaspoon prepared mustard 
YZ teaspoon worcestershire sauce 


ee 


I 
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Pour this sauce over patties and 
cook, slowly, over low heat for 10 
minutes. Makes 16 patties or 8 
servings. 


SORE Urs 


(A $1 check will be awarded for 
each Short Cut published.) 





M EN’S TROUSERS of no-iron fabric 
will retain their original crease and 
freshly pressed look if hung drip- 
ping wet by the cuffs with seams 
matching, using 4 clothes pins to 
each cuff. Then dash a pan of 
water from cuffs downward, while 
still dripping wet, smooth wrinkles 
out, then press thumb and fore- 
finger tightly at cuff and follow 
crease downward toward waist- 
band. Repeat on each side of cuff. 
Mrs. H. W. C., Bradenton, Fla. 


7 7 7 
A shoebag can provide handy 
storage space for foahiata: creams 
and brushes in a bathroom which 
doesn’t have enough shelf space. 
Hang it on wall, store toiletries and 
first aid items in pockets. Mrs. 
R. M., Bayou La Batre, Ala. 
7 7 7 


Store round threaded bobbins in 
small, clear plastic tubes usually 
used for capsules or pills. You can 
see instantly the color of the thread 
and avoid digging around in a 
sewing box or basket. Mrs. V. I. G., 
N. Miami Beach, Fla. 


7 7 A 
Small aluminum pie plates saved 













[SEWING CORNER 





Versatile 
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Sew a wardrobe of frocks from 
this printed pattern! Vary the 
neckline from scoop to collared 
version. Make it casual or dressy, 
depending upon the fabric. The 
lines are flattering, the sewing’s 
easy. 

Printed Pattern 9213: Misses’ 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20: 40, 42, 44, 
46. Size 18 requires 5% yards 35 
inch fabric. 

Send thirty-five cents in coins 
for this pattern—add 5 cents for 
each pattern for Ist class mailing. 
Send to: 


FLormwwA GROWER AND RANCHER 
Pattern Dept. 
Box 42 
Old Chelsea Station 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size and style number. 


from frozen meat pies are ideal for 
baking individual cakes or pies at 
home. Theyre nice for packing 
candy for shipping, too. Mrs. L. D., 
St. Cloud. 

When making cotton draperies, 
put all hems in by hand. Use long, 
loose stitches. Hand finishing 
means that the draperies will hang 
more evenly. Mrs. G. Y., Miami. 











SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 


REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
fry Our Delicious Coconut ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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By MARGUERITE SCHWAEN 


\ SHOULD always be in the garden plan. They're the greatest 
of blessings to the new garden since they provide a quick color display 
while perennials and shrubs are getting established. Too, they brighten 
and beautify long established grounds where shrubbery, has become 
leggy and overgrown. 

Royal Carpet Alyssum is among the most satisfactory annuals for 
borders, ground cover for new beds, as facing plants, or in any open 
space. It’s a fairly new variety which won an All-American award a 
season or two ago. Rich purple in hue with dots of white, it makes a 
gorgeous carpet or ribbon border of color. 

Carpet of Snow sweet alyssum is another excellent cover variety. Both 
Carpet of Snow and Royal Carpet Alyssum are grown from seed and 
present a solid blanket of color all season long. 

Seeds are sown directly into the ground. Sow them from a salt shaker 
if youre planning a ground cover; in mild weather, they'll sprout and 
grow faster than the weeds. In cooler weather, it is wise to sow in rows 
so that you can keep track of the weeds. This annual will take a nip 
of frost, although it turns the edges of the leaves purple and slows 
growth. 

Even though alyssums flower well all through the hot summer, the 
purple ones: especially look their best in spring and early summer when 
their intense color contrasts brilliantly with the bright green of lawns 
and foliage. 


Rock Gardens, Too 


Royal Carpet is also recommended for rock gardens. The plants grow 
to an even height of less than three inches and spread to a width of 
10 inches. They are free of pests and diseases, and require very little 
attention once they're started. 

There are taller varieties of sweet alyssum, among them the ball- 
shaped types like Violet Queen and Little Gem—all fragrant and easy 
to grow. But the carpet type gives the most bloom for the least effort. 

Many things—such as pulverized peat, dairy fertilizer and prepared 
garden soils—come from the garden shops these days sacked in clear 
cellophane. These bags, split lengthwise, can be used as covers for 
freshly-made seedbeds to protect against beating rains, prowling dogs 
and insects. 

After a bed is planted and watered adequately with a fine mist spray, 
cover the bed with the cellophane bags, turning a little soil around the 
edges to hold the cover down against gusts of wind. The covers act 
as a miniature hot house, holding the heat and moisture in. The water 
condenses inside the cover and drips over the bed again and again, and 
usually avoids the necessity of watering the bed until the seedlings 
appear. When the seeds have germinated and broken through the 
soil, the cover should be removed. 

For further protection, a generous sprinkling of the insecticides BHC 
should be sprinkled around the bed to keep prowling dogs from tramp- 
ling over the tender seedlings. BHC also discourages cut worms, slugs, 
snails, and other pests. 
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Plentiful Foods 
for Januar) 


Fresh citrus fruits will be 
featured on the January list of 
plentiful foods, according to 
the Food Distribution Divi- 
sion of USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Other items on the list will 
be broilers and fryers, dairy 
products, apples, potatoes, 

canned and frozen peas, dried 
| prunes, dates, almonds and 
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ss 7 FANCIFY YOUR FAVORITE 
UCKER & Add a personal touch to your fav- 
Bran HAM inc orite cake mix by baking it in a 
: fancy mold. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT i ee 
Give more glamor by spreading 








it with a sour cream-walnut frost- 
ing. Keep 4 and 8-ounce vacuum- 
packed tins of nuts on hand for 
instant use. 


400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
Phone GArden 4-7121 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 | 


Terms as long as 20 years. 
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HOLIDAY LEFTOVERS make for a heavenly main dish when served 
as turkey-cornbread ring, pictured above. See recipe on page 34. 
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6. No. Fire often smolders under- 
ground for days, then flames again. 

7. Quicksilver. 

8. Six hundred years old. 

9. No, he was killed in the 
Philippines. However part of his 





Now smar fare 


Answers to Questions on page 2 


l. The lake has no outlet and 
loses water only through evapora- 


tion . which leaves the salt. fleet finished the voyage. 
2. The one winning the previous 10. Soil deposited by water. 
hole. 5 y 7 


3. Yes The busiest man in the world is 
4. The sling shot. the fellow who attempts to idle 
5. Perry. away his time. 





See THE GREATEST SHOW OF ITS KIND 
12th Annual 


FLORIDA ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION 


HELD IN CONNECTION 
With FLORIDA STATE FAIR 
FEBRUARY 4 through FEBRUARY 15 


More than 100 products of the Nation’s leading 
manufacturers will be on display in the spa- 
cious, beautifully decorated Electrical 
Exposition Building at Florida’s State 

Fair. Here you'll see the NEW 

“Miracle Kitchen,” free enter- 

tainment and modern 

electrical products that 

will thrill you. 


é 


Sponsored by 


hue belt oos“on sins “i 
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State Fair 


(Continued from page 9) 


Florida State University art de- 


partment. 
Another “first” for the 1958 
Florida State Fair will be the 


exhibition of 58 works of some of 
the nation’s top craftsmen. Exhibi- 
tors will include: 

Earl McCutchen of Athens, 
Georgia, glass; Paul H. Eshelman, 
Rohrerstown, Pennsylvania, wood; 
Edwin Scheier, Durham, New 
Hampshire, pottery; Maija Grotell, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, ceram- 
ics; Jack Lenor Larsen of New York 
City, fabrics; Marisha Karasy, 
Brewster, New York, fabrics; Bob 
McCabe, Sacramento, California, 
wood; John Paul Miller, Cleveland, 
jewelry, and F. Carlton Ball of New 
York city, ceramics. 

Still another art show feature will 
be a photographic exhibit staged 
by the West Coast Press Photog- 
raphers Association. 

Dramatically climaxing the entire 
art show will be one painting—a 
priceless “old master” lent by 
the Ringling Museum (Sarasota ) 
through the good offices of curator 
Kenneth Donohue. 


Other Features 

Frontages of the 14 county ex- 
hibits will range from 60 to 75 feet 
in length. These displays will pro- 
vide a broad cross-section of the 
productivity of Florida’s farms, 
groves and ranches. 

Always an annual Florida State 
Fair highlight is the Tampa Elec- 
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Youth Has Its Say 


Fux DOLLAR CHECKS will be mailed to two youthful readers of FLorma 
Grower and Rancuer for their interesting letters on character defects. 

Miss Betty Weeks, Havana, Fla., 20 years old, sent us a forceful letter 
on the evils of gossip. Cecelia Cameron, a 15 year old student at Turkey 
Creek high school, is the other winner. Cecelia lives on Route 3 near 


tric Company’s electrical exposi- 
tion. However plans for the 1958 
program were very “hush-hush,” 
and therefore, unavailable, at press 
time. 

Special programs and Gasparilla 
events are scheduled as follows: 

Opening day ceremonies and 
Shriners parade, February 4; Negro 
Youth Achievement Day, February 
7; Future Farmers Day, February 
8; Gasparilla invasion parade, Feb- 
ruary 10; Governor’s Day, February 
11; children’s Gasparilla parade, 
February 12; International Day and 
Ybor City Gasparilla Illuminated 
Night Parade, February 13, and 
4-H Club Day, February 15. 

Thrill shows for grandstand 
viewers will be held at 7:30 P.M. 
on February 4 and 8; 3 P.M., Feb- 
ruary 9, and 1:30 P.M. on February 
14. Auto races will be held at 
1 P.M. on February 5, 8, 11 and 15. 

7 7 7 

Success is hard work that comes 

in the guise of good luck. 
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This is 


Through the years, 
Florida’s outstanding cattle- 


men—the men with big ambitions 
—have teamed with First National to 
increase their herd, improve their pasture and 

buy new equipment. The solid growth of every 
customer is our very mission and purpose. May we 


help you grow, too? 


Be sure to see YOUTH LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Florida State Fair 


First National Bank 


FLORIDA'S OLDEST NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 


of /anpa 


MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Plant City and her letter listed 


cheating as the worst character 
flaw. ‘ 
Here are the winning letters: 


GOSSIPING 


Dear Contest Editor: 

To me, gossiping is the worst 
thing any young person could take 
up. It makes a person feel big 
and proud when repeating a bit 
of gossip but it hurts when it gets 
back to the person involved. By 





What About Curfew? 

Cities and towns through- 
out the country have dis- 
cussed a curfew for juveniles 
to combat misbehavior and 
outright crime. A few have 
adopted a set hour at which 
boys and girls under 18 
should be off the streets and 
out of public places. 

What do you think of this, 
young readers? 

Do you approve an Il 
o'clock curfew for senior 
high students? Do you think 
manners and morals will be 
improved thereby? 

Write us your opinion in 
not more than 200 words, 
and mail it by January 30 to: 

Youth Contest 
FLornmaA GROWER 
AND RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Fla. 

If we think your letter is 
good enough to publish in 
our March issue, we'll pay 
you $5. It’s an easy way to 
earn a crisp bit of usable 
green. 

Entrants must be between 
the ages of 10 and 21 to enter 
this contest. 











the time it does, the story is 
entirely different. Sometimes, if 
not caught in time and stopped, 
it ruins a character and reputation. 

We, as young people, should 
say to ourselves, before we start 
to gossip, “How would we feel if 
this gossip were about us?” Believe 
me, I would think twice before I 
started any gossip. The best thing 
to do when you hear gossip is to 
say something good or kind about 
the person. 

As the New Year starts, let us 
resolve to make it a happy, Chris- 
tian one and not let this trouble- 
maker called gossip come into our 
lives. 

Betty Weeks, Box 741 
Havana, Fla. 


CHEATING 


Dear Editor: 

Cheating’s worst because _ it’s 
dishonest. Cheating’s dishonest be- 
cause it takes something that does 








not rightfully belong to you. Tak- 
ing something that doesn’t belong 
to you relates to stealing. Stealing 
is breaking one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, which says “Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

Cheating is tempting mostly to 
teenagers while they are attending 
school. If teen-agers cheat or have 
the opportunity to do so, they will 
continue when they get older. 
Small cheating will result in big- 
ger and more serious problems. 
This does not make a wholesome 
nation. 

If you are guilty of helping 
someone cheat, or letting them 
cheat, you are just as bad as the 
one cheating. Cheating in school 
is caused by the lack of opportuni- 
ties to study, laziness and not tak- 
ing advantage of time to study. 

A way to dispose of this is to 
budget your time to do homework 
or study courses. About 15 or 20 
minutes a day will add more 
knowledge of school work and thus 
give less cause to cheat. 

Cecelia Cameron 
Route 3, Box 84 
Plant City, Fla. 





LIVE BETTER .. . 
WORK BETTER... 
FARM BETTER 


























TREATING COLD- 


= FOR THE care of cold- 


injured citrus trees must be flex- 
ible; the time at which the cold 
occurs, condition of the trees at 
time of injury, and weather condi- 
tions immediately following the 
cold will influence to a marked 
degree the type of treatment to use. 

Following a severe freeze, twigs 
and branches may continue to die 
gradually in older trees for one 
or two years. But this is caused 
by injury to the bark at the time 
of the freeze; no poison or sour 
sap—that will back up into the 
living tissue and do further dam- 
age—is formed in the tree. 

However, citrus trees on which 
twigs and branches have been 
killed by cold should receive extra 
care during the following season. 

Cultivation and fertilization: A 
tree’s ability to recover from cold 
damage depends largely on_ its 
vigor. So, we may say, one of the 
best ways to lessen cold injury is 
to maintain a healthy, vigorous 
grove. 

Don’t begin cultivation and fer- 
tilization unduly early following a 
freeze. Wait until there are signs 
that growth is about to commence 
—then apply a light application of 
quickly available nitrogen. But 
remember: too much _ nitrogen 
without the other elements needed 
by the trees will result in soft, 
angular growth which will not 
form a satisfactory top. 

Also remember: the use of large 
amounts of highly soluble mater- 
ials when the soil and trees are 
extremely dry can result in consid- 
erable damage by restraining the 
movement of water into the tree. 
Therefore, avoid using large appli- 
cations of highly soluble ma- 
terials when the soil is very dry 
unless you are prepared to irrigate 
thoroughly. 

On severely injured trees, divide 
the spring fertilization into two 
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applications. Give only a small 
amount of soluble nitrogen on the 
first application; follow this in 


four to five weeks with a complete 
fertilizer (such as a 6-6-6-4-42-%- 
1/10) (N-P-K-Mgo-Mn-Cu-Bn ). If 
at all possible, the grove should be 
thoroughly irrigated at this time. 

Physiological sprays: Where a 
considerable amount of leaf dam- 


age has occurred, delay the use 
of nutritional sprays until new, 
well-formed leaves appear. (The 


injured leaves will not 
absorb the spray.) 


readily 


New growth on severely injured 
trees should be observed closely 


for deficiency symptoms. When 
the leaves are one-half to two- 
thirds grown, apply nutritional 


sprays to correct any deficiencies. 
Such sprays may not be necessary 
if the new growth is thoroughly 
sound. 

Irrigation: Irrigation of cold- 
injured trees will hasten recovery. 
Where irrigation water can be 
applied, the soil should be thor- 
oughly wet because added mois- 
ture—either by irrigation or rain— 
will aid the tree in making a more 
vigorous recovery. 


Cultivation should be withheld 
(unless future cold injury is un- 
likely) as it tends to stimulate 


growth. 


Pruning: Don’t cut dead wood 
from young trees until the first 
flush of growth is well formed and 
the extent of injury well defined. 
Then remove all dead branches, 
cutting back an inch or more into 
live wood. 

When young trees have been 
killed to the bank, it may be neces- 
sary to do a little thinning of the 
new shoots at a later date in order 
to obtain a well-formed top. 

If the trees have been 
back to the bud union, sprouts 
from the roots may be budded as 
soon as they have attained suffi- 


killed 


PROTECT AGAINST FROGS: : 


Save Crops and Profits with 


RIVERSIDE JUMBO 





Official Laboratory Tests Show 
4 MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


1. GREATEST FROST PROTECTION ASSURED 

Approximately 3 more heat 

on less fuel compared with nearest competitor. 

heat 

. fewer heaters needed. 

3. HEAT CLOSE TO THE GROUND—Radiant heat close 
to the ground is essential for high or unlimited 


More heat on less fuel. 


2. MOST ECONOMICAL—Greater 


a wider area. . 


ceiling conditions. 


4. COMPLETE COMBUSTION AT LOWER FUEL CON- 
SUMPTION—Clean burning; all Air Pollution Control 


Districts approve. 


Order Jumbo Heaters Now — or convert present heaters. 
Repair and replacement parts available for all models. 


NATIONAL-RIVERSIDE CO. 


P.O. Box 345, TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 


HEATERS 


radiates over 


AGENT IN FLORIDA: 
BIDWELL FEED & SUPPLY CO. 


P.O. Box 548 Evergreen 2-2271 
Mount Dora, Florida 
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cient size. If this is done, only one 
to three sprouts—depending on the 
size of the root system—should be 
allowed to grow. 

Don’t cut dead wood from bear- 
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ing trees until the summer follow- 
ing the injury. Make all cuts at 
least one inch back into living 
wood: make all cuts at ‘crotches, 
leaving no stubs or uneven cuts. 











How a Clinton Chainsaw 
featuring apéréie. cutting 


handles and operates better 


SEE AND FEEL THE CUTTING DIFFERENCE 





The words 


The Direct Drive Clinton feeds itself through the wood—no heavy pressure needed. The Clinton with Reduction 
Belt Drive lets you apply al! the leverage or pressure you want in the cut. Patented TORSION DRIVE absorbs 
s load shocks preventing engine damage and sudden load shocks. 


tremendo 


Check the features below—then try the Clinton of your choice and see the cutting difference for yourself. 


Y QUICK STARTING 
Vv LIGHTWEIGHT 
v EASY HANDLING 





Quick starting and Anti-Flood Designed Engine 


This powerful, supreme quality, Clinton jewelled air-cooled gasoline engine with dust-proof, moisture-proof, 
high output magneto and sealed ignition points gives positive quick starts in any weather. Another plus in quick 
the exclusive Clinton Recoil Starter needs only a minimum pull and prevents compression kickback. 
Contoured dome and porting plus hot fire ignition prevents flooding. 


starting 


Grouped Controls 


All controls are grouped for instan' response to simple fingertip operation. Maximum safety provided by positive 


“ON-OFF” switch 


Series D4-1 available with 16", 20" and 26” guidebars. Also available with float-type carburetor (D3-1). 
Series D2-1 available with float-type carburetor and 16” and 20” guidebars. Also iabl 


carburetor (D2D) 


Series 577-1 available with 20” 
and 9/16" pitch chain. 


Series 323A available with 20", 26", and 30” standard guidebars. Available with 4” pitch chain. 
FOR FREE TRYOUT SEE THE DEALER NEAREST YOU LISTED BELOW 


— Central Florida Distributor — 


JOHNNY ROBERTS, INC. 


2905 Florida Avenue — Tampa, Florida 


DAY’S LAWN MOWER 
618 N. Massachusetts Ave. 
Lakeland, Florida 


BACKIEL DIESEL SERVICE 
Rte. 1, Box 2232 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


STUDER’S SMALL ENGINE CLINIC 
1670—10th Way 
Sarasota, Florida 


ALLEN’S OUTBOARD MARINA 
408 North 7th Street 
Dade City, Florida 


TAYLOR & MUNNELL MACHINE WORKS 
2904 Okeechobee 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


MELVIN’S, INC. 
501 9th St. North 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


NAPLES SERVICE & SUPPLY 
93—74th Avenue South 
Naples, Florida 


REV-CUT MOWER COMPANY 
2005 Forest Avenue 
Cocoa, Florida 


SNODGRASS HARDWARE 
Maitland, Florida 


PRE-AC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2919 W. Reynolds 
Plant City, Florida 


HARRISON HARDWARE 
General Delivery 
Chiefland, Florida 


HAYMAN’S, INC. 
1701—8th Avenue 
Palmetto, Florida 


Straightline Cutting’ mean nothing to you until you try a Clinton Chainsaw yourself. You must 
experience and be able to compare the clear vision cutting—the ease of handling—the perfect saw balance of a 
Clinton. 5 models to choose from—both direct drive and reduction belt drive with patented TORSION DRIVE. 


, 26", 30", 36" and 42” guidebars or 14” and 18” bows. Available with 4%” 


FARLEY’S OUTBOARD MARINE 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


LINK BROTHERS 
415 South Main 
Ocala, Florida 


POWER EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
6704 E. Broadway Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
412 N. Beach Street 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


UNITED PARTS COMPANY 
327 So. Dixie Highway 
Melbourne, Florida 


WILLISTON ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
P. O. Drawer +46 
Williston, Florida 


v FAST CUTTING 
Vv LOW CUTTING 
v SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
'V REPLACEMENT ENGINE 





with diaphragm 
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FLORIDA 


FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 10 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 

















SEEDS — PLANTS 


LEATHERLEAF FERN PL ANTS—$14. 00 per 
100 to $20.00 per 100 top quality producing 
plants from mature fernery. Instructions on 
Care & Culture included. ORTAGUS FERN- 
ERIES, Rt. 6. Box 585, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PENSACOL A BAHIA ‘GRASS 95-90, available 
RLY AND COMMON HAIRY 
CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS, 
ALYCE CLOVER available Fall "57. Write 
for prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


WATERMELON SEED: Texas, . Oklahoma and 
Colorado Certified seed of our own growing 





that satisfy the most critical trade; 80 
leading varieties, Spergon and Arasan 
treated; grown strictly for seed. All Amer- 
ican and Blue Ribbon Winners. Several new 





varieties. Beautiful 56 page catalog, actual 
photographs, complete planting guide free 
on request. WILLHITE MELON SEED 
FARMS. Poolville and Weatherford, Texas. 

STRAWBERRY P LANTS: Certified. Poca- 
hontas 1,000, $10.00; Florida 90, Mission- 
ary, Klondyke, Blakemore, Dunlaps, 1,000, 
$5.00; Tennessee Beauty, Robinson, 1,000, 
$5.50. Postage, Express Collect. 100, $1.50 
Postpaid. Jack Banther, Long Island, 
_ Alabama. 





“TREES - — Nursery STOCK 


DREAM NAVEL on sweet or Cleo, ORLANDO 
TANGELO, Budded or Nucellar. All standard 
varieties on sweet, Cleo, or lemon rootstock 
for Fall 567 and Spring ‘58. Contract bud- 
ding on any variety for late Spring ‘58. 
GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Box 906, 
Eustis, Florida. 


CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for 
coming season’s planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES available for Fall 
1957 and Spring 1958 planting: Valencias, 
Hamlins, Pineapples, Orlandos 
varieties. Write for quotations and your 
FREE copy of “Care of Young Citrus 
Trees.” WARD’S NURSERY, Box 846, Avon 
Park, Florida. Phone GLendale 2-7541. 


FOR SALE 8000 Valencias, 6000 Parson 
Browns on sour root, 2500 Pineapple, 1200 
Dancy Tangerine on lemon root. Cleo sour 
lemon, sweet seedlings. Call or write J. R. 
HALL, RFD 2, Fern Drive, Leesburg, 
Florida. Phone Blue 966 or Red 6171 Before 
7 A.M. 




















VALENCIA on Sour; PARSONS on CLEO- 
PATRA: HAMLIN on sweet stock. For 
spring and summer delivery from nursery 
near Weirsdale. R. G. MACKAY, Phone 
MArion 2-8941 or Box 1011, Ocala, Florida. 


and other | 


ROYAL JELLY 


THE BEES, now receiv- 


| 
| 


MIRACLE FOOD OF 

ing world wide attention in hope of helping 
the sick and people with undesirable com- | 
pl-xion. Buy it in natural form or mix with 
gool honey. to get all of its wonderful 
qualities as well as save up to 400% over 
some other method being distributed. Price | 
-Natural form per oz. $18.00. Honey en- | 
riched 1 Ib. $8.79. O. K. ANDERSON & 
SON, General Delivery, Nokomis, Florida 
(Second door South of the Nokomis Gram- | 


mar School). 





BUILDING SUPPLIES 


BARNHART’S LUMBER Yard, 4121 Nebraska 
Avenue, Tampa 8, Florida. Phone 87-6438. 
Lowest prices on doors, windows and paint. 








FORAGE 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, Clover, other 
top grades hay. Quality. Weights guaran- 
teed. ART CALLARI HAY CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 








THAT | SAVES 
sultants, Supervisors, Management, 
complete services for ranch, grove, 
timber, and wild life lands; 
come tax, appraisals, loans; 
ing, brokers, shippers; Specializing 
Florida, the South and Latin America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. 
Phone 2-2931 


SERVICE MONEY: Con- 

and 
farm, 
Accounting, in- 


Livestock buy- 





cans REPAIRS 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to use for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 











Florida Grower Press. Dept. A.. Box 150, 
Tampa. Florida 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
postcard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we’ve been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company. 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Docs — PETs 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
Terriers. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 








Pineapple buds on Cleopatra root; Pineapple, 
Valencia, Hamlin buds on Lemon root. 
Gould Garcia, Phone Garden 9-4101, Grove- 
land, Florida. 


Citrus Trees—four leading variety < on sour 
root, ready for Fall setting. Certified nema- 
tode free and State Inspected. Phone 35-449 
or 87-527, Jene Mindedahl, Rt. 4, Plant 
City, Fla. 


LAKE EMERALD Grapes, strong well rooted 
—65¢; jumbo—-75¢. Postpaid for 6 or more. 
OPREAN NURSERY, Land O’ Lakes, Fla. 


5M Valencia buds, finest quality on 2 year old 
rough lemon root, nematode free Virgin 
land, ™%”-1%” in diameter. Deposit will 
hold trees until your setting time. W. H. 
WARDLAW, Phone 3812, Box 83, Frost- 
proof, Florida. 














POULTRY 


WE SPECIALIZE in started Pullets for cage 
egg producers. Available the vee round. We 
have White Leghorns of the famous Mount 
Hope Strain, this is one of the oldest high 
production strains in America. They are 
medium size Leghorns and adapt themselves 
readily to cage confinement. We are in posi- 
tion to make delivery of these pullets at 
different ages up to ready-to-lay. Better 
still, call and see our newly yy. 
modern Sieet in operation. Write or phone 

YBROOK POULTRY. FARMS, 

NC., co. G, Box 468, Route 3, Ocala, 

Florida. Phone Marion 9-1525, Ray Arthur, 
gr. 








Danish Brown 
817 Points. Bigger Bodied, 


Helm’s Imported 
Official Records 


Leghorns | 





HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagles, 
Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Black- 
tans, Spotted. Sold cheap. Long Trial. 
Catalog free. ECHO VALLEY FARMS, 
Herrick, Illinois. 


STRAIGHT COONERS! World’s Oldest Ken- 
nel. Combination Hounds, Rabbit, Fox, 
Beagles, Deerhounds, Bird Dogs. Puppies of 
all Breeds. Prices Reasonable. Trial. Free 
Catalogue. RACCOON MOUNTAIN KEN- 
NELS, Box 464, Boaz, Alabama. 


PIT BULL TERRIER PUPS. 
Reasonable. Photos. 
Kansas. 








Registered. 
BOWMAN'S, Stafford, 


Upper 


in | 


BusINEss OPPORTUNITIES 


LIVESTOCK 





Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
Mink, Chinchiilas, or Nutria, for us. Write 
for free information. Keeney Brothers, New 
Freedom, Pa. 





| SOL ICITORS WANTED “TO rO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER. 
Tampa. Florida 


MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for son 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink”—$1.0 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH. = et 
Point, New York. 

PRODUCE VALUABLE FUR—Meat. Mink- 
Nutria. Easy. Free information. 21st year. 
Voight Farms, Atlanta 26, Texas. 

EXTRA PROFITS! 
Hutches! Get rich. 











Raise Fishworms under 
Odor-less humas elimi- 


Refer- | 


nate cleaning! Instructions 35¢. COLONIE | 








BAIT FARMS, 1273 Central Ave., Albany | 

o> me Be | 
REAL ESTATE 

New Greenhouse (1957) 85’ x 25’, equipped 


and stocked with annuals, located in 1 acre 
of bearing citrus. $6,000. complete. Selling 
due to illness. Write P. O. Box 1114, St. 


Cloud, Fla. or phone Twinbrook 2-3145. 


Or INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW Ready-Cut Children’s Dresses, Profitable, 
Write LEFF, Kawkawlin, Michigan. 











SEW Aprons in your home, profitably. Write | 








ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana. 
BEES 
BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields, re- 
quire little attention. Big profits. Sting- 


proof equipment. Factory prices save 25%. 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 
catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Dept. 
B, Clarkson, Kentucky. 





MIscELLANEOUS 


BETTER FARM RECORDS with nationally 
famous Bacon's “Simplest System” Record 
Book. Keyed to 1040F tax form. Send 50¢ 





for your copy or $1.00 for three. Norman | 


Thursby, 
Michigan. 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS. Cheese 
cloth, 100 yards by 52”, in convenient 10 
yard lengths, $7.00 prepaid. 50% less mill 
price. MIDCITY PRESS, 138 East 34th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Selling Collection of 100,000 ancient arrow- 
heads, spearheads, tomahawks, axes, skulls, 
beads, peace pipes, flint knives, ceremonials, 
etc. List free. LEAR’S, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


TREE RIPENED ORGANICALLY _ grown 
oranges, ready now $1.75 Bu. F.O.B. Ship- 
ping point. EDW. MICHELI, Route 1, 
Wauchula, Florida. 


CLARINETS Wood highest grade direct from 
factory save 50% LIBRO MUSIC CENTER, 
591 Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn. Free 
information. 


publisher, Box 290D, Hillsdale, 




















RAT TERRIER PUPPIES. Bred for Ratters. 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


HUNTING DOGS, cooners, combination hounds 
$25.00 up, squirrel and rabbit dogs $15.00 
up, foxhounds $15.00 up. Free information. 
10 days’ trial. TOM PINKSTON, Bruceton, 


Tennessee. 








MACHINES—EQUIPMENT 


CONCRETE CATTLE WATERING TANKS. 
Steel reinforced two sizes, $50. $70. Write 
ki 8, Box 6122, Orlando. Phone CRest- 
w 7-0 


GREENGATES, LIVESTOCK gates—steel tub- 
ing, woven wire, light weight tough attrac- 
tive ten foot $13.90—other lengths. Silver 
Lake Estates, Route 2, Leesburg, Florida. 


BUY TRACTOR PARTS DIRECT at dealer’s 
discounts. America’s largest combination 
stock—guaranteed new and rebuilt parts. 

















larger eggs. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Me- Free 1958 Catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR 

tropolis, Illinois. PARTS CO., Des Moines, lowa. 
“EGG-A-DAY” Certified Sired Leghorns, | SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR HOES 

$9.98; pullets, $18.98; cockerels, $1.98; between plants and rows, including straw- 


Started pullets, $39.90. HEIMAN’S HATCH- 
ERY, Montrose, FG, Missouri. 








STAMPS 
115 Diff. stamps 10, 500, $1.25; 1000 mixed 
60¢; 65000, $2.50. CHARLEY HARRIS, 


Belleview, Florida. 


berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Nothing 
else like this. Patent 2742840. Also tills. 
Fantastic offer to first few inquiries. AUTO 
HOE, DePere 57, Wisconsin. 





Bargain Garden Tractors big size $109.00. 
Complete equipment available. Write for 
literature. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 824 
West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





WHY HAVE GREY HAIR? GUARANTEED 
liquid restores former color in days. Six 
months supply $2.00 postpaid. FENDRICKS, 
114 N. 6th Street, Allentown, Penna. 


WANTED: ANY CONFEDERATE ARMY 
MATERIAL—Letters, Official Documents, 
Ledgers, Diaries, Enlistment Papers, Passes, 
Army Purchase Orders & Receipts, etc. 
Especially need Confederate Prisoners’ Let- 
ters. Must be original. DAVID ANDERSEN, 
770 Second Avenue South, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


PREVENT FLAT TIRES $2.00; Preserve 
Foods Without Heat or Ice $2.00; California 
Beer Seed $2.00; How To Cut Glass $2.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. CALVIN PERKINS, 
Mathiston, Mississippi. 











Sample Bantam Magazine. Pictures, one 50¢. 
Bantam Book, $1.00. Vanhoesan, Franklin- 
ville, New York. 





The power of faith works wonders! Mail $1.00 
now for “Magic of Faith” booklet. F. D. 
Ratcliffe, 2217 N. Stanton, El Paso, Texas. 


POEMS WANTED for musical setting and 
recording. Send Poems. Five Star Music 
Masters, 496 Beacon Building, Boston. 








TIRES 


AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRES all ages, 
Express. JACK SIEMON, Kenton, 


calves. 
Ohio. 


Registered Polled Hereford | Bulls, extra large, 
from herd sire weighing 2M Ibs. Registered 
Angus Bulls, best blood lines. 8 months to 
3 years old, priced from $150. W. CHAMP- 
NEYS, Apopka, Fla. Phone TUcker 6-2281. 


Should You Treat 
Watermelon Seed? 


A few cents spent treating 
watermelon seed at planting 
time could save the grower 
many profit dollars. Treating 
the seed protects them from 
seed and soil-borne diseases, 
such as damping-off. 

Most seeds sold by dealers 
have already been treated. 
But untreated seed or home- 
grown seed should be treated 
to insure them getting off to 
a healthy start. 

Dr. Donald M. Coe, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service 
plant pathologist, recommends 
treating melon seed with 
chloranil at six ounces per 100 
pounds of seed or thiram at 
four ounces per 100 pounds. 



































C 


“Yoo hoo, dear—I got the pump 
working.” 


Bacterial Black-Rot 
Ravages Cole Crops 


, Sa black-rot—a ravage to 
plant beds—can kill cabbage, col- 
lards and other cole crops. 

The seed-borne disease is often 
prevented by treating seed with hot 
water prior to planting. Immerse 
cabbage seed for 25 minutes in 
122°F. water; cauliflower seed, for 
18 minutes. 

(Use a fine net cloth to hold the 
seed while treating. ) 

In order to prevent the seed 
from sprouting, spread them—im- 
mediately after treating—in a cool, 


shady spot. Plant the seed as soon 
as possible after treating. 

Hot water treatment lowers the 
germination of seed of low viabil- 
ity, therefore be sure the seed you 
purchase is of the best quality. 
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Florida Designated Commercial 


Corn-Producing Area for 1958 


a and South Carolina are 
new states included in the USDA- 
designated commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area for 1958. 

All told, the designated area 
encompasses 932 counties in 26 
states. In determining the com- 
mercial corn-producing area, selec- 
tions were made on the basis of: 

(1) Counties having an average 
production of corn (excluding corn 
used as silage) during the preced- 
ing 10 years (1948-57) after adjust- 
ments for abnormal conditions, of 
450 bushels or more per farm and 
four bushels or more per acre of 
farmland in the county, and (2) 
those counties bordering on the 
commercial corn-producing area 
in which there is a minor civil 
division likely to produce the 
above amounts of corn in 1958. 

The above formula indicates 
that all counties included in the 
1957 area plus 38 additional coun- 


ties be included in the 1958 area. 
All counties and states not in the 
commercial area are in the non- 
commercial corn-producing area. 

Florida counties included in the 
1958 commercial area are: Cal- 
houn, Gadsden, Holmes, Jackson, 
and Santa Rosa. 

Under law, acreage allotments 
are required in the commercial 
area, but not in the non-commer- 
cial area. These allotments will 
be announced later. 

Price support for corn is avail- 
able at a mandatory minimum 
level of support for those who 
comply with acreage allotments in 
the commercial area, and at a 
lower level of support for all grow- 
ers in the non-commercial area. 

7 7 7 

Golf is what _letter-carrying, 
ditch-digging, and carpet-beating 
would be if all three tasks were 
to be done in the same afternoon. 





as that pictured above. 


P. O. Box 154-G 
Office: North of Postoffice 
230 E. Summerlin St. 








. 


These LAKE GARFIELD trees were planted in February, 
1955, by John Stenger, Bartow, who believes they may 
average about one-half a box of fruit per tree this year. 


IN A CITRUS TREE 
“The Proof Is In The Picking” 


Some trees are grown strictly for “‘looking,’’ but in a citrus tree, 
the ‘‘proof is in the picking.” 
QUALITY trees is cut from bearing trees in our own groves which 
have been selected and marked for their heavy yields of fine 
quality fruit and their freedom from any visual symptoms of 
disease or other undesirable characteristics. 
“certified’’ program of our own, and it’s paid off in groves such 


Budwood for LAKE GARFIELD 


It’s sort of like a 


WE HAVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF CERTIFIED TREES AVAILABLE 
WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRY AND INSPECTION 


Lake Garfield Nurseries Co. 


Telephones: 
Day: 2-4601 or 3-4601 
Night: 3-0461 or 2-5511 


BARTOW, FLORIDA 





Plant—Fertilize— 
Fumigate 
with one application! 





® 
Use Nemagon 
SOIL FUMIGANT 


A» planting time make certain of a bigger, more prof- 
itable harvest. When planting and fertilizing, include 
nematode -killing Nemagon soil fumigant granules. 
Nemagon soil fumigant mixed in your starter fertilizer 
enables you to plant, fertilize and fumigate in one 
time- and labor-saving application. 


Free of nematode damage, healthy roots send maxi- 
mum soil nourishment to the maturing plant... for 
more vigorous, productive growth. 


Nemagon soil fumigant is easy to use. In the soil, it 
becomes a potent gas, killing nematodes as it spreads. 
What’s more, Nemagon soil fumigant is safe to use on 
the growing roots of a wide variety of crops. 


This season, start on the road to bigger profits... 
knock out nematodes with powerful 
Nemagon soil fumigant. It is available 
from your pesticide dealer. For further 
information, see him today or write to: 





SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 
55 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Editorial 
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Comment 


Reflections on Christmas 


Wi. ITS ALL OVER. Christmas, we mean. 


Mother is still somewhat exhausted and Daddy's busted. Junior’s new 
jacket is already slightly soiled and a lot of his new toys (that were 
not broken the first day) have been pushed aside, almost forgotten. The 
whole family is rather fed up with rich food—cakes, and candies. 

The store clerks still have slight circles under their eyes but there is 
new hope on their faces. A couple of more days and the garbage men 


will be out from under the deluge of holiday refuse. 


hopeful too. 


They are 


Everywhere the human scene is vulgarly sprinkled with new things. 
New clothes, new appliances, sporting goods, furniture, tools, stocks, 


bonds, even cash gifts abound. 


Prosperous and not so prosperous 


households rival each other in new finery. 

Nearly everybody's glad it’s all over. There was not much of the 
spirit of Christ reflected in all the mad buying we did. Mostly it was 
the habit peculiar to Americans of swapping billions of dollars of mate- 


rial goods. 


\ custom that has grown in intensity each year until it 


has nearly trampled Christmas as a religious celebration. “Getting ready 
for Christmas” is a test of physical stamina, nerves and financial survival. 
[ts connection with Christ's birth is usually remote. 

We do not wish to sound like Mr. Scrouge. We are all in the same 
pie. We allow our merchant friends (and who can blame them) to lead 
us deeper into the jungle of commercialisn,. 

Who will lead us back to the real meaning of Christmas? 


Nature Lore and Legend 


By Ruby Allgood Paris 


Moons— Real and Man-Made 


\ \ HILE SOME of us may have our 


feet in the mud, at present we all 
have our eyes on the stars. There- 
fore this verse from the Bible is 
appropriate: 

“The Heavens declare the Glory 
of God; and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork, 

“Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge.” 

As the launching of man-made 
moons gets underway, we are re- 
minded of how much effect the 
real moon has upon our planet 
Earth. The moon is our nearest 
neighbor and, although very 
changeable in appearance, it is an 
old friend that we look upon with 
a great deal of interest. 

Little more than one-fourth as 
large as our earth and 240,000 


miles away, this nearest outer space 
neighbor of ours moves serenely 
around its orbit, unaware of the 
telescopes nightly trained upon it. 
The telescope shows that the 
moon's surface is much more 
rugged than the earth, with numer- 
ous high mountains and low ranges. 

One theory is that the moon, 
before it became our satellite, was a 
victim of volcanic eruption. 

Still another theory is that the 
moon once followed another path 
until asteroids (which now move in 
that first path) struck it repeatedly, 
causing the dents and mountains. 
Later the greater gravity of the 
earth attracted the moon, captured 
it, and held it in place—where, in 
the memory of present day, it has 
always been smiling down upon us 
when the “Big Boss” sun goes 


around to the other side of the 
world. And glad we are to have 


the cool, cool light . . . even though 
it be only reflected glory . . . from 
that pale, round orb we call 


“Moon.” 

No account of the moon—the 
real one, I mean—would be com- 
plete without reference to the 
superstitions attached to it. 

Primitive folk looked up at the 
moon with wonder and awe, fear 
and reverence. Sometimes it was 
worshipped as a supernatural god; 
as such, it was called the goddess 
Luna by the Romans. 

Also, plant lore became estab- 
lished: “Plant corn on dark nights, 
so it will not grow so tall and will 
bear better ears. . .” “Mustard and 
other greens go to seed early if 
planted during the light nights of 
the moon. . .” 

Yet, we know that the moon does 
control our tides. And now we 
may be able to discover more about 
its effect on weather, human life 
and vegetation from our own man- 
made moon which we are casting 
out upon the great void we call 
“outer space.” 

Nature is very wonderful in her 
refusal to tell her secrets until she 
is sure her earth children are ready 
to make good use of them. Heat, 
cold, water, gravity, magnetism, 
sound, light, and mechanical forces 
have done Nature’s bidding; each 
has been unfolded to man after 
years of work and study. 

Man now seems ready for an- 
other secret. If so, it will be un- 
folded to him in due time. 





Letters... 
to the editor 











Dear Editor: 

In the November issue _ of 
FLoripA GROWER and RANCHER, I 
was reading the article “How 
Smart Are You?” and I believe 
your last answer was incorrect. 

The statement was that it is 
unhealthful to keep many plants in 
a bedroom. The answer stated 
that it was unhealthful because 
the plants consume the fresh air 
and give off carbon dioxide. 

This is contrary to what I learned 
in biology last year. The way I 





learned it, plants absorb carbon 
dioxide and give off oxygen. 
Will you please get in touch 
with me and tell me which is 
correct? 
Buddy Larisey 
Dover, Florida 


(Kudos to mentally-alert Buddy 
Larisey! His information is correct 
—so sdys no less an authority than 
Clyde T. Reed, professor of biology 
at the University of Tampa. 

Plants pick up carbon dioxide 
from the air and use it to manu- 
facture their own sugars and other 
organic compounds. Plants use very 
little oxygen, even at night when 
there are no lights. 

“However,” says Professor Reed 
about a number of plants in a bed- 
room, “there's no need to clutter 
up the place.” 

Our thanks, therefore, go to 
Buddy for causing us to up-date 
our information on this facet of 
biology.) 

oO ° ° 
Dear Editor: 

We enjoy FLorma Grower and 
RANCHER from cover to cover, and 
find manv topics of interest to is 
all. I enjoy the homemakers’ pages 
immensely and glean many helps 
from them. 

Yours is certainly a most inter- 
esting paper. 

Mrs. Lillian Dennett 
St. Cloud, Florida 
° 5° ° 


Gentlemen: 
Fines have not solved traffic vio 
lations; better results might be 
obtained by impounding the car 
for a few days instead. This might 
prove to be a deterrent big enough 
to stop some of our careless driving. 
William R. Sullivan 
Los Angeles, Calif 
° ° ° 

Dear Sirs: 

It is a great treat to receive my 
copy of Fiorma Grower and 
RANCHER each month. It seems to 
me that the methods and machin- 
ery of Florida’s farmers and grow- 
ers are more up-to-date than here 
in the New England states. But, 
of course, there are not so many 
farmers and fruit growers up here 
as in Florida. 

Wishing you the season's greet- 
ings, I am, cordially yours, 

John H. Litch 


Cambridge, Mass. 





THUMMER GREEN — — 





THAT WAS A GOOD 
SERMON THE MINISTER 


PREACHED THIS... 
Op SS 
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\. | THAT CAT'S GOTTA 
y LEARN THAT ON 
A FARM THERE 


ARE SUNDAY 
CHORES Too! 






























Research 


(Continued from page 13) 


satisfactorily by the vaccum 
method, providing the corn is wet 
before and after cooling. By the 
irradiation of lychees with gamma 
rays, in a cobalt-60 source, the 
shelf life of these fruits was length- 
ened. X-ray films of tomatoes and 
watermelons indicated the stage of 
maturity the fruits had reached 
and whether the melons had any 
hollow heart. 

Entomologists under the direc- 
tion of Dr. A. N. Tissot continued 
investigations of plant parasitic 
nematodes, tobacco nests 
of woody ornamentals and turf, and 
of insects found in corn meal and 
grits, as well as several other pro- 
jects in insect control in coopera- 
tion with the USDA and 
units of the Experiment Stations. 

F. A. Robinson, assistant apri- 
culturist, found that a fall plant- 
ing of squash open to honeybees 
yielded 142.6 pounds. Where bees 
were excluded the yield was zero. 
Another planting made in_ the 
spring of 1957 yielded 195 pounds 
when open to honeybees, and only 
half a pound where heney bees were 
excluded. 


Plant Pathology 


In plant pathology, Dr. H. N. 
Miller concluded that nematodes 
can be practically controlled on 
ornamental foliage plants in nurs- 
eries by pre-planting soil fumiga- 
tion. Methyl bromide, when prop- 


insects, 


omer 


erly app’ied, was the most effective 
material used. He warned that a 
thorough job of treating must be 
done. 

Investigations by Dr. T. E. Free 
man revealed the: presence of 18 
distinct diseases that occur on 
grasses used for turf in Florida. 
Of these, three are new to Florida. 
Laboratory tests cf fungicides 
carried cut, and grass plots were 


were 


established cn which to conduct 
field tests. 

The newly established depart 
ment of vegetable crops, headed 


by Dr. F. S. Jamison, began variety 
tests cf vegetables; chemical treat- 
ment of fresh vegetables to reduce 
decay losses during marketing; and 


studying the effect of gibberellic 
acid on vegetables as major 
projects. 

Dr. S. E. McFadden, Jr., in orna- 


mental horticulture reported new 
hybrids of native American hibis- 
cus, or so-called perennial mallows, 
being produced. Six of the seed- 
lings are being considered for 
eventual naming and relea 
ing their performance in 
nlantings next year. 


] 
se penda- 
i 


test 


New Laboratory 

An outstanding addition to the 
facilities of the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations was 
made November 7 when the Ani- 
mal Nutrition Laboratory was ded- 
icated and the building turned 
over to Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, presi 
dent of the University of Florida, 
by James J. Love, chairman of the 
Board of Control. 
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WHEN SILAGE IS GOOD cows rarely refuse or waste it—as indicated by these animals 
at the Dairy Research Unit. 


Dr. George K. Davis, animal 
nutritionist, said that research con- 
ducted in the new laboratory may 
lead to aiding in the solution of 
similar problems in human health. 
He pointed to arthritis and heart 
disease as two problems of animal 
health definitely related to human 
health 
The 
l of the 
irradiato1 


unnouncement on December 
establishment of a cobalt 


will put the Florida 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 
far in the lead in atomic research 
as it relates to agriculture. Dr. 


Roge I W Ble dsc n 


associate direc- 


tor, said that the device—largest 
owned by any agricultural experi 
ment station—will be used by sci 
entists in many departments of the 
station, branch stations and lab 
oratories to improve and increas« 
the know-how in agriculture. 
From this review of the work 
of Florida’s Agricultural Experi 
ment Stations during 1957 it is 
evident that the state is far more 
than merely a place where tourists 
may enjoy ideal climate and good 
fishing. Floridians who are inclined 
to boast about their state’s agricul 
ture can do so with justifiable pride 




























































and 


to be sure of your seed for the spring 
deal, order right now. 


distributed by 


THE KILGORE SEED COMPANY 


Branches at: Be:‘e Glade, Fort Myers, Gainesville, Homestead, Miami, 
Ocala, Pahokee, Palmetto, Plant City, Pompano Beach, 
Sanford, \‘ero Beach, Wauchula, West Palm Beach 


HERE’S THE HYBRID FLORIDA GROWERS ARE TALKING ABOUT... 


SIXTYPAK 


DEVELOPED BY 


and no wonder 


exceptionally heavy yielding, averag- 
ing nearly two ears per stalk very 
uniform, consistently packing 5-doz. 
per crate unusually attractive in the 
husk, with excellent tipfill 


Sixtypak stood up under severe leaf 
blight conditions 
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When it comes to vegetables 


GROW FOR QUALITY 


(It’s the Best Profit Insurance You Can Have) 


High yield per acre is always important, but when it 
comes to vegetables, quality is the surest key to better 
profits. But, you can be more sure of both yield and 
quality by using Ideal Fertilizers with organic nitrogen 
from higher grade sources together with other proved 
ingredients for complete, continuous crop diet, and by 
safe-guarding against damage with FASCO proven 
pesticides. 

Almost as important as these fine products is the 
service that stands behind them . . . agronomists, horti- 
culturists, entomologists, plant pathologists and chem- 
ists working on Florida’s agricul- pent FERTILIZED 
tural problems -and yours— serve AVAILABLE WITH 


GENUINE 
you through your W & T Repre- PERUVIAN 
sentative. 


GUANO 


So, for both high yield and quality vegetables this 
season, depend on Ideal quality Fertilizers, FASCO 
proven Pesticides and the capable assistance of your 
W & T Representative. Give him a call today. 















JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES - 


WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Plents in Jecksonville, Tempe, Cottondole, Port Evergiodes 


| 





After 
The 
Big, 
Costly 


Freeze 





i last month’s big freeze, the above scene—of Sherman 
Casey, truck farmer in the Plant City area, inspecting his pole beans 
was duplicated throughout most ot Florida. Lronically enough, the 
frozen crops had the appearance of having been scorched by fir 

The freeze of December 11-12, which cost Florida farmers untold 
millions of dollars, was the worst since that in the winter of 1895-96 
which killed out the citrus industry. The extent of the recent freez: 
has not yet been determined. However it is commonly believed that 
all of Florida's tender truck crops, save perhaps those in a small 
South Dade County area, were killed. 


Extent of the damage to citrus industry is such that considerabl 
time will be required to make an accurate estimate. The dam 
and kill of young trees will not be known until this spring. 


TRIANGLE == 









The new organic fungicides that have received so much publicity in 
the past few years may be superior to some of the older standard 
sprays for certain isolated applications. But it is well to remember 
_ many of these new ‘miracle’ sprays have yet to stand the test 
of time. 


















We suggest that unless the superiority of a new fungicide is conclusively 
proved by exhaustive tests under severe climatic conditions, it would 
be wise to stick with the dependable fungicides. 


Seventy years of experience have demonstrated to farmers, orchardists 
and agronomists that copper sulfate fungicides, if properly formulated 
and applied, are completely dependable, chemicaliy effective under a 
wide variety of conditions . . . and last but not least . . . economically 


practical! 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate & Basic Copper Sulfate are recommended 
for controlling the following diseases: 





Bitter Rot — Scab — Blotch — Fruit Spot — Black Rot 
Cloud & Phoma Fruit Spot of Apple — Anthracnose of Cantaloupe, Watermelon 
& Small Fruits — Bitter Rot, Black Rot & Downy Mildew of Grape 
Beet, Tomato & Spinach Damp-off (Seed Treatment) — Lettuce Drop 
++.» and many diseases attacking the foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees. 





Control POND SCUM and ALGAE 
in farm waters with Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate 


FENCE POST treatment with Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulfate pre- 
vents decay and termite damage 


Send today for information on these 
important uses of copper sulfate 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


W 66th STREET.CHICAGO 38. ILL 


DAD A RICA 
ARK AVE NEW 
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(ZINEB) 
controls rust mites and russeting! 


Include DirHANE Z-78 (zineb) in your dormant or 
post-bloom sprays for exceptional rust mite 
and russeting control. 


DitHane Z-78 has demonstrated long-lasting activity 


PP Chemicals for Agriculture 
for this purpose. Therefore, its inclusion in your ROHM . HAAS 


dormant or post-bloom sprays will help protect your ae COM PANY 
grove until early summer. To benefit from the long WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
residual activity of DiTHANE Z-78, 

it is essential to obtain thorough 
coverage at the recommended dosage. 
DitHANe Z-78 has already proved its 
value in controlling rust mites, 
russeting, and greasy spot when 

used in summer sprays. Rely on it 
again for your dormant and 
post-bloom spray program. 

Use it at one pound per 100 gallons. 






Representatives in principal foreign countries 


DiTHANE ts a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and in principal foreign countries. 


UNTREATED 
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Upgrading of Florida Herds 


Is Aim of Ocala 


4 
‘| HE 1958 Ocala Graded Bull Sale 
to be held January 21 is “shaping 
up well,” according to sales com- 
mittee spokesmen for the Marion 
County Cattlemen's Association. 

Over 100 bulls have already been 
consigned to the sale while others 
will be coming later. The event 
will be held in the Southeastern 
Livestock Pavilion, Ocala, starting 
at 12 noon. 


Last year the unique sale was 
very successful, with a total of 108 
bulls selling for $41,165—and aver- 
age of $381 per bull. Most of the 
beef breeds were represented. 


Florida has long been a dumping 
ground for northern purebred bull 


The 


Graded Bull Sale is 


( ulls. 















The double-barreled 
action of Norwegian 
Calcium Nitrate can in- 
crease citrus yields sub- 
stantially helps by 
providing both water-soluble 
calcium and nitrate nitrogen. 


The calcium helps improve soil 

structure and water penetration 
to the root zone. The nitrate nitro- 

gen is therefore immediately avail- 
able to the tree without conversion loss 
or evaporation waste. And Norwegian 
Calcium Nitrate leaves no harmful residue 


in the soil. 
ha 






\iteumimmde VIKING SHIP 


CALCIUM 
NITRATE 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@SEEDS 


A Mm P 








XCEL 


@ FEEDS 


Bull Sale 


sponsored in an effort to provide 
sound breeding sires to Florida 
cattlemen at a fair price. 

Every bull sold at the Ocala sale 
is graded by a screening committee, 
and the grade is plainly marked 
on each animal. Buyers can see 
the bull grade while bidding on 
him. 

Last years participation included 
32 Angus bulls which averaged 
$331; 16 Charbrays which averaged 
$436; four Charolaise which aver- 
aged $492; 23 Herefords averaged 
$372; 10 Santa Gertrudis averaged 


$571, and 23 Shorthorns which 
averaged $319. 
The various grades last year 


ranged in price from $497 for A- 
bulls to $269 for C-bulls. 


To set a bigger crop 
you need 


BOTH 
BARRELS! 





@FERTILIZERS @INSE 
eo | 





TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


University of Florida, and Ralph Thompson, herdsman for Jo-Su-Li 


ae a SS ea eer 


GRADING SESSION participants during the 1957 Ocala Bull Sale included (f 








= ‘tae 
: ne ee 
Ps Rot a we 7 he 


rom left 


Cush 
man Radebaugh, Orlando; Clyde Bailey, Oxford; Alto Adams Jr., Fort Pierce; Jim Pace, 


Farms, a consignor 


to the sale. 


Key to Good Fencing Given 


\ ELL-BRACED end and corner 


posts are the key to good fencing. 

These units must withstand wire 
stretching, expansion and contrac- 
tion, and animal pressures, ex- 
plains Extension Service agricul- 
tural engineer T. C. Skinner. One 
of the best and most efficient types 
of braces is the double span and 
brace. 

Skinner adds that depth of set- 
ting the corner posts is important 
too. Tests show that posts set 3’6” 
deep instead of 2’6” (standard) 
increase the holding power as much 
as 90%—especially in sandy type 
soils. 

Depth of setting line posts 
depends on height of the fence. 


They should be deep enough to 
balance the fence. A 6’6” or 7’0” 
post should be set at least 2’6” in 
the ground. 

A spacing of 12 feet is much 
better than the common spacing 
of line posts at 16% feet. In a 
continuous long run of fence 
Skinner recommends installing dou 
ble span brace posts every 40 rods 
This is essential as they take the 
strain off line posts. 

In fastening the wire to the line 
posts, don't drive staples too tight 
against the wire; leave them so 
the strands are loose enough to 
slip back and forth through the 
staple eye. In the case of corner 
and braced line posts, drive them 
in tight. 








COMPLETE SERVICE 
in one company 


“COVER-ALL” 
HOMEOWNERS 


FIRE AND 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 


ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
AUTOMOBILE 
AVIATION 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 





AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE © ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


NATION-WIDE CLAIM 


SERVICE 























TEMPERATURE RECORDING STATION, one 

of several located around the Lake Garfield 

wind machine installations, is inspected by 
nursery stock manager Leland R. Bryan. 


Wind Machines 


(Continued from page 11) 


area of the wind machine from that 
outside the protected area. How- 
ever on the following night, the 
critical temperature duration was 
much shorter in the wind machine- 
protected area. 

In fired areas the second night, 
with no wind machines, the tem- 
perature was: 32 degrees or lower 


for 13.1 hours; 31 degrees or lower 
for 12.8 hours; 30 degrees or lower 
for 12.3 hours; 29 degrees or lower 
for 9.2 hours; 28 degrees or lower 
for 3.3 hours, and 27 degrees or 


lower for one-half hour. The abso- 
lute low in fired areas unprotected 
by fans was 26.8 degrees. 

Temperature stations in fired 
plots within 200 feet radius of the 
wind machine recorded readings of 
32 degrees or lower for 5.3 hours; 
31 degrees or lower, 5.1 hours, and 
30 degrees or lower for only two 
hours. 

Meteorologist James G. Georg 
points out that the recording sta- 
tions within the radius of the wind 
machines were in lower areas— 
therefore subjected to colder tem- 
peratures than the check stations 
unaffected by the large fans. 

Federal-State Frost Warning 
Service personnel have no recom- 
mendations, at present, for wind 
machines in the Sunshine State. 
They declare that local experiments 
and observations to date are insuffi- 
cient to form definite conclusions. 

However, the project is being 
pursued. In fact, the agency has 
20 temperature recording stations 
in the vicinity of wind machines. 
These stations are placed 100 feet 
apart out to 300 feet on each side 
of the fans. They also have ther- 
mometers placed at ground level 
and various altitudes on tall poles 
erected for this purpose. 

California Cost Data 

In California, where tempera- 
tures dropped below 25 degrees 
on oranges, the wind machines 
were not capable of controlling 
frost. The groves required addi- 
tional protection. 

According to data from a Uni- 
versity of California bulletin, wind 
machines and heaters in that state 








| 
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showed no marked difference in 
cost-per-acre-hour of annual oper- 
ation. The combination of ma- 
chines and heaters at 10 hours 
have a wider range of cost than 
wind machines alone or heaters 
alone. 

However the gasoline-powered 
wind machines in combination with 
heaters showed less cost per hour 
than heaters alone. Electric wind 
machines become progressively 
cheaper to use (in comparison to 
gasoline machines) per acre hour as 





the number of hours of operation 
annually increased 

The California bulletin further 
states that the wind 
machine is often able to keep the 
grove temperature higher than 
that outside; the critical tempera- 
tures may be reached later than if 
wind machine is Some 
nights it may be unnecessary to 
light heaters, reliance being placed 
entirely on wind machines. Records 
that heating 
are necessary on nights when heat- 


bec aus 


no used. 


show less hours ot 
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ers are used in conjunction with 
a wind machine than when 
machine is used. 

Interesting and unofficial note 
One California grower, who uses 
no heat with his wind machine, is 
said to have saved fruit even 
though it froze so hard you could 
not stick a knife in it. 

He did this by running his wind 
machine until noon, thereby grad 
ually thawing out his fruit instead 
of letting the early morning sun 
thaw it out too suddenly. 


no 


di oui 


with 
Calumet 


BROWN 


COPPER 
OXIDE! 





@ Calumet brown Copper Oxide is the plus value copper oxide that Florida growers are 
now using for increased yields of quality citrus. 


Calumet copper oxide made of the highest quality copper has been substantiated as an excellent 
material for use as a trace element or secondary plant food. Calumet brown Copper Oxide supplies this 
trace element to you at the lowest overall cost. 


Today CALUMET BROWN COPPER OXIDE offers you: 


PROLONGED AVAILABILITY 


period of time. 


UNIFORM CONCENTRATION — Calumet brown Copper Oxide's 
solubility characteristics make this form of copper available to 


plants at a more constant rate. 


HIGHER COPPER CONTENT—Compored with the highly soluble 
copper salts, Calumet brown Copper Oxide contains two to 
three times as many copper units per pound of material 


GREATER PLANT SAFETY 


= Calumet brown Copper Oxide's 
low solubility rate makes the copper available over a longer 


Calumet brown Copper Oxide is 


less toxic than the more soluble forms of copper and offers a 
wider margin of safety. 


HIGH ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS— The high copper content 
of Calumet brown Copper Oxide makes higher analysis fertilizer 
formulations possible. 


LOW COST—Calumet brown Copper Oxide is one of the most 


programs. 


economical and lowest cost coppers available for fertilizer 


Brown Copper Oxide is also available in spray form for use as a 


nutritional spray and for the control of melanose and scab. 


Your fertilizer supplier will be pleased to be of help to you in planning an effective 


WRITE 
DEPT. N 


fertilizer and spray program and in securing the maximum benefits from Calumet 
Brown Copper Oxide. 


Insist on BROWN COPPER—Your Assurance of Quality 


CALUMET @ ECLA, INC. 
CALUMET DIVISION 
URANIUM DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER DIVISION 


CALUMET 


DIVISION 





WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 
in Canada: 


CALUMET & HECLA OF CANADA LIMITED 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 

CANADA VULCANIZER & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD, 
UNIFIN TUBE DIVISION 


OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 


3 CALUMET AVENUE e 


CALUMET, MICHIGAN 








~~ 
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Start 1958 Off Right... 
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Keep Good Records 


By Jack T. Compton 


Certified Public 


a 
ee Books and records can 
mean more money in your pockets 
-through income tax savings, 
through better farm management, 
and through social security benefits. 

Most farmers are aware of the 
above fact. Nevertheless, most of 
them (those who have not studied 
bookkeeping or accounting) pro- 
test: 

“But | don't know how to keep 
good records for income _ tax 
purposes.” 

However, this is not true. The 
important thing to remember is that 
all taxpayers are required to keep 
records which will permit the 
Internal Revenue Service to deter- 
mine whether proper returns have 
been filed. 

Although a regular set of formal 
books is best for farmers, prac- 
tically any set of books or records 
is acceptable—so long as the things 
required to be shown in the income 
tax return are clearly and accu- 
rately set forth. 

Informal Records 

Such informal records might be 
cancelled checks, receipts, dividend 
statements, bank statements, and 
similar items. A simple accounting 


system does not take much time; 
in fact, by paying everything by 
check, the bank keeps most of your 


 —— ~ 
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in quality vineseed. Over 300 
robust strains available to meet 


Robinson Specialized Quality 


Accountant 


books for you! 

The government does not expect 
you to pay more taxes than you 
owe. Only by keeping good rec- 
ords can you be sure that you are 
paying the correct tax required by 
law ... and no more. 

Good records and careful plan- 
ning often results in legitimate tax 
savings. And since the lowest tax 
bracket is 20%, every dollar that 
you can properly deduct on your 
tax return saves you at least 20 
cents if there is a tax due. 

If you do not keep records which 
“clearly reflect income,” the Com- 
missioner has authority to compute 
your taxable income by whatever 
method will—in the Commissioner's 
opinion—meet that requirement. 
The excess of the tax on the taxable 
income so figured by the Commis- 
sioner over the tax paid is then 
assessed as a deficiency. 


Specific Examples 


All this means that there may be 
arguments, interest charges, and 
perhaps penalties. All this is ex- 
pensive . . . and unnecessary. 

Let’s consider some specific in- 
stances where good records will 
help you: 

Exclusions from income: You 
receive cash from various sources. 
Some of these receipts may be 





If you're planting 


CANTALOUPE 


WATERMELON SQUASH 
PUMPKIN CUCUMBER 


Look to Robinson for a healthier, 
huskier yield. A near century of 
vineseed specialization has made 
Robinson America’s first name 


varied growing conditions. 


obinson &Sons 


Ask your dealer about 






“exclusions” from income; that is, 
items which are non-taxable. Ex- 
amples are social security receipts, 
gifts, etc. 

Unless you have records which 
clearly label your receipts, you may 
be unable to prove that some of 
your income is non-taxable. 

Deductible expenses: Records of 
expenses are more important since 
you ordinarily have more expense 
items than income items. You may 
have forgotten some deductible ex- 
penses when you compute your tax 
return unless you have some record 
of them. 

Keep in mind that, if your return 
is examined by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, you will have to prove 
your deductions. 

Depreciation: You ordinarily 
have a large investment in “capital” 
items such as buildings, equip- 
ment, etc. While these items can't 
be charged off in one year as 
expenses, you can deduct yearly 
depreciation expense on them. 
Without a record of these capital 
expenses, depreciation can't be 
accurately computed because such 
depreciation is usually based upon 
the cost of these assets. 

If the assets are sold, become 
fully depreciated, or are sold, it is 
important to have the necessary 
records to back up proper entries 
on the tax return. 

Capital gains: Keeping a careful 
record of livestock held for draft, 
dairy or breeding purposes can save 
you money because—under certain 
conditions—the profit on the sale 
of this livestock is capital gain 
rather than ordinary income. This 
means that the profit is included 
in your income at 50%, instead of 
100%. 

How can you furnish the proof 
you need on these things without 
good records? 

Financial position: Good records 
tell you how you stand financially. 
With good records, you can make 
comparisons of your financial posi- 
tion at various times. 

Accurate financial statements 
give you a true picture of what you 
are doing. Then, if something is 
wrong in your operations, you may 
be able to make the necessary 
changes. 

Good records enable you to get 
financial information needed for 
credit purposes. 

Social security benefits: For years 
ending after 1954, farmers are 
covered under the social security 
system. Social security benefits— 
payable to you upon retirement, or 
to your family in the event of your 
death—depend upon the amount of 
your earnings. 

Consequently you should keep 
records which will help you estab- 
lish the amount of earnings you 
report for self-employment tax 
purposes. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing illustrations have 
pointed out several benefits to be 
gained by you from adequate books 
and records. These illustrations also 
indicate the results that may occur 
if adequate records are not kept. 

In addition to maintaining proper 
records, it is equally as important 


for you to consult those persons 
who are qualified by education and 


experience to advise and _ assist 


you in your accounting and tax 
problems. 

Many people, from their own 
experience, have found that such 
outside help more than pays for 
itself. 
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“Really, dear, you might at least 

give me two weeks’ notice.” 
7 7 7 

Over the next few years, there 
will probably be a rapid increase 
in the treatment of crops and farm 
land with agricultural chemicals— 
especially by air. 

Scientists of the USDA's Agri- 
cultural Research Service expect 
the increase to be mainly in the 
use of fertilizers, insecticides, weed 
killers, and fungicides. 

7 7 7 

About 96% of U. S. farms and 
ranches are family-operated, the 
same proportion as 30 years ago 

7 7 7 

The simple fact that man has a 
lot doesn’t necessarily mean that 
he’s worth a lot. 








DUPLICATE 


PICKER 
TICKETS 


40c 


r thousand in 
1 thousand lots. 


Smaller quantities 44¢. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 
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| ee yieLps do not have to be 
a perennial problem of corn 
growers! 

Proper fertilization is the answer, 
according to Dr. W. K. Robertson, 
associate chemist with the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
He points out: 

Yields of over 100 bushels of corn 
per acre can be grown in Florida, 
providing rainfall is well distribu- 
ted. However this high production 
takes heavy applications of nutri- 
ents because the corn plant is one 
of the heaviest of feeders. 

Because of its heavy supply of 
nitrogen, a plow-down crop of 
hairy indigo will get corn fields 
off to a good start. Corn requires 
from one and one-half to two 
pounds of nitrogen for each 
bushel. If the soil pH is low, add 
lime along with a broadcast appli- 
cation of 4-12-12 fertilizer, disked 
in. 
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Fertilization Tips. for 
Florida Corn Growers 


On loamy soils, 500 to 800 pounds 
(depending on soil fertility) of 
4-12-12 plus 40 pounds of nitrogen 
as a side-dressing will give yield? 
of from 60 to 80 bushels per acre. 

If corn rows are 38 inches 
apart, the corn plants should be 
about 30 inches apart to give a 
good stand of about 10,000 stalks 
per acre. 

However if dry weather sets in 
and the corn is on sandy land, it 
is better to apply less fertilizer, 
grow fewer stalks and strive for 
vields of from 45 to 60 bushels. 

To do this, you should add lime 
to bring pH up to 6.5. Also, 
spread 300 to 400 pounds of 4-12-12 
per acre and apply 30 pounds of 
nitrogen as a side-dressing. 

7 7 5 

A friend is someone who walks 
in when the rest of the world has 
walked out. 





MEET 
SUPERIORS 


BEN 
DIXON 


New Field Representative 
For the East Coast 
Specializing in Cattle, 
Dairy and Vegetables 


Superior’s patrons east of the 


on a full time basis. 
AND VEGETABLE fields 


Kissimmee River 





north to 


from Homestead 
Melbourne now have the service of Benjamin Franklin Dixon available to them 


Dixon is a highly trained specialist in the CATTLE, DAIRY 


Dixon is a graduate of the University of Florida College of Agriculture. He 


Field Representative 


Benjamin Franklin Dixon of 
Okeechobee has joined Superior 
Fertilizer and Chemical Company 
as an additional field representa- 
tive, announces president G. D. 
Sloan. 

Dixon grew up on a Sumter 
County farm and studied vocational 
agriculture four years at Bushnell 
High School. While attending a 
4-H Club Short Course at Gaines- 
ville, he won a $100 Bankers 
Scholarship to the University of 
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Florida’s College of Agriculture. 

Immediately after graduating 
from the University in 1944 with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 
agriculture, Dixon joined the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service. Prior 
to becoming Glades County Unit 
Conservationist in March 1952, he 
held posts in Walton and Polk 
Counties. 

Dixon will serve Superior patrons 
in the vegetable, ranch and 
dairy area east of the Kissimmee 
River from Homestead north to 
Melbourne. 


BETTER COVERAGE 


takes less material with 


MYERS AIR SPRAYERS 


HERES WHY 





DOUBLE CENTRIFUGAL FANS: Exclusive 
Myers “squirrel cage”’ fans and special volute 
case design naturally direct air downward 
producing a turbulent roll of uniform air 
patterns. Saturated with the man-made fog 
a produced by the fog spray nozzles, this air 


stream covers both sides of leaves, fruit and 


twigs with uniform droplets of spray material. 





TWO-SIDE OPERATION: Internal baffling maintains low 
horizontal discharge level—creates a turbulent ‘‘under- 
tow” which deposits spray materials on plant foliage. 
With a Myers there’s less drift, no wasted material. 


has just resigned his position as Unit Conservationist with. the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service in whiciy service he has served in Walton, Polk, Glades and 
Okeechobee counties since 1944 


SUPERIOR IS PROUD TO BE ABLE TO OFFER THE SERVICES OF BEN DIXON 
TO ITS PATRONS IN THIS AREA. We feel it to be 
policy of rendering unequalled service to our patrons 


in keeping with our 





TO MEET BEN DIXON, PHONE SUPERIOR AT EITHER FHE FORT PIERCE 
OR TAMPA PLANTS. WE’LL MAKE AN APPOINTMENT FOR YOU. 


See for yourself how Myers exclusive design features pro- 
duce better coverage of all field crops. Call your Myers 
a sprayer dealer today and arrange a demonstration in your 


own fields. 
| ®° POWER SPRAYERS 
| Mye rs AND IRRIGATION PUMPS 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. i Myers. 
®) 





_ IT PAYS TO BUY FROM FOLKS WITH “KNOW HOW” 


FERTILIZER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TAMPA— P.O. Box 1021, Phone 4-4131 
FORT PIERCE — P.O. Box 246, Phone 87 





8812 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio 
Kitchener, Canada 

















UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
ATT: STEVENS RECE 
313 8 SIRST ST 
AMM ARSOR, SICH 
CONP SEPT 56 


your citrus crops can show you W HY 


OR THIS 


~ RAINBOW 


makes the BIG DIFFERENCE 


-.- because it’s Premium Plant Food. Rainbow is the ideal 
balanced mixture of all the nutrients your citrus crops need for: 





Earlier maturing oranges, grapefruit, limes. 
Fruit containing more solids and sugar. 


Healthier trees with greater resistance to disease 
and freezing. 


Stronger stems so your fruit stays on trees longer. 


Fruit with better shipping quality. 





Every Ingredient in RAINBOW Serves a Purpose 


For example, Nitrogen that’s fast acting and Nitrogen that is slowly 
available during full growing season. Sulphur and Phosphorous for plant 
color, root and stem development and seed production. Water soluble 
Magnesium and Calcium for growth, health, strength. Potassium for 
sturdy growth, plus other important plant foods for maximum yields. 


vOERMATIONy 








ry FERTILIZERS 
NEMA, 
SAY, & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLIP 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


NOIS 


Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 


Contact These 
RAINBOW 
REPRESENTATIVES 

for PROMPT SERVICE 


District Sales Manager 
GALLIE T. HACKNEY 
P.O. Box 942 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Thomas H. Collins 
Rt. 6, Box 954 
Tampa 4, Fla. 


Earl H. Crittenden 
804 S. 7th St. 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


George W. Hammette 
405 W. Robinson 
Orlando, Fla. 


Bryan E. Pennington 
2200 St. Joseph Rd. 
Dade City, Fla. 


Harold E. Thompson 
2931 Walnut, NW 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


SOUTH FLORIDA 


Philip L. Crews 
Immokalee, Fla. 


Charles R. Johnson 
Rt. 2, Box 385 
Miami, Fla. 


Joe C. Pennington 
P.O. Box 674 
Stuart, Fla. 


NORTH FLORIDA 


Charles E. Deboilt 
P.O. Box 527 
Ocala, Fla. 


Larry L. Loadholtz 
505 E. Broadway—Apt. 4 
Ocala, Fla. 


David W. Maxwell 
P.O. Box 227 
Lake City, Fla. 


George H. Richardson 
P. O. Box 3072, M.S.S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Jess V. Smith 
9th Avenue 
Windemere, Fla. 


NORTHWEST FLORIDA 


J.C. Beasley 
P.O. Box 55 
Opp, Alabama 


S. M. Lufkin, Jr. 
102 Ashley St. 
Atmore, Alabama 





